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Sally never had any use for science. She learned it in school because she had to— 
and forgot it when the bell rang. But this statement, enlivened in a beautifully- 
colored Coronet Picture Story on the scientific making of glass, fired her imagination. 
For the first time she saw science as a vital tool for creating the comforts of daily 
life—as a subject for fascinating study. 




















Thousands of students are finding in the readable, colorfully alive pages of Coronet 
Magazine the same exciting stimulus to learning that Sally discovered in this Coronet 
Picture Story. Teachers like Sally's are turning more and more to Coronet as a 
means of awakening student eagerness to learn . . . because Coronet entertains 
while it educates, because it helps students understand how learning blends with life. 
To Sally, Coronet’s “Education for Living” introduced the marvelous world of science 
and its relation to everyday life. To many other students, the doors of English, the 
fine arts, the social sciences, mathematics, vocational education and many other 
subjects are being opened with a Coronet key. In Coronet’s Picture Stories, articles, 
Bookettes, special features and Game Books, America’s teachers have found a 
breauih of educational material that eases teaching and increases learning by 
relating study to the outside world. 








Give your students the benefit of Coronet. Fill in the coupon and mail it today to the 
Education Department. Your order will be filled promptly. 


15e per copy instead of 25¢ 
Minimum monthly order, 5 copies 


Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom order for 10 or 
more copies per month. 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CORONET, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
copies of CORONET each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for__._months, beginning 
with the__ 







Please enter my order for 













A TEACHER'S GUIDE TO CORONET 


This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of 









issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy 
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Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school 


A OE—e Address_ 






and college educators who are familiar with present-day teach- 
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ing needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet's 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 


use of Coronet’s educational material 
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Our pledge to educatow: 


Dependable service always 





write v2! 


FOR ANYTHING 
YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 





School Seating 
Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Blackboards 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials _ 
Toilet Tissue 
Paper Towels 
Primary Materials 


D""° these difficult times we are more than 

ever determined to provide sERVICE that is 
dependable, thorough, and prompt, for your school 
supply needs. It is difficult, of course, to keep all 
items always in our warehouse stocks for immedi- 
ate delivery, but we shall take every possible pre- 
caution to fill your needs completely, quickly and 


continuously. 


Our staff, fully experienced in the school buyer's 
problems, will welcome any opportunity to be of 
assistance. Send for our latest catalog! 


BLACKWELL SUPERIOR SCHOOL 
WIELANDY Co. SUPPLY Co. 
1605 Locust Street 1322 West 13th Street 

St. Louis 3, Mo. Kansas City 7, Mo. 
Distributor for Eastern Distributor for Western 

Missouri Missouri 


ctmeitcan Stating Company 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 











' of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 











Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably 
heard a great deal about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about 
which you haven’t been told because, up to now, we haven't been ready to talk about 
them. May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing material 
from the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you 


will find in the booklet: 


ys e 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now 
being used throughout Britannica Junior. 

— © 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 

. e@ Complete lists of all articles in Britannica Junior pertain- 

it 13 ing to ANIMALS, to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to PLANTS and 

to FISH. 


hool 
, all e A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And Ani- 
mals Adapt Themselves To Their Environment.” 
edi- Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of 
pre- Britannica Junior in your school as you can well 
ont use. Perhaps this descriptive booklet, containing 
pages taken right from the set, will tell our story 
better than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 
alee Educational Department . 
» of ‘ 7 « e 7 
@% Encyclopaedia Britannica 
all 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
0 ee eee 
eet 
pe Please send me, without obligation and without charge, a copy of your 
ern Educational Department new booklet about Britannica Junior. 
Name Address 
Encyclopaedia Britannica City — State 


Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica 0 


Y 20 No. Wacker Drive School. . Position 
“a Chicago 6, Illinois Britannica World Atlas 
TY 
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Published monthly, except June, July 
and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association as per 
Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of 
the M. S. T. A., under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

Entered as Second-Class matter, October 
29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia. Mis- 
souri, under Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; 
authorized May 17, 1921. 

Annnal membership dues $2.00, sixty 
cents of which is to cover cost of School 
and Community. Subscription to non- 
members, $2.00 a year. 

Change of Address—If you have your 
address changed give old as well as new 
address. 





Send All Contributions to the Editor 


General Officers 


Joe Herndon, President, Raytown, Super- 
intendent of Schools; L. E. Ziegler, 1st V.- 
FPres., Columbia, Superintendent of Schools; 
Robert R. Russell, 2nd V.-Pres.. University 
City, Senior High School; David P. Max, 
3rd. V.-Pres., Union, Superintendent of 
Schools; Everett Keith, Columbia, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Inks Franklin, Columbia, 
Editor, School and Community and As- 
sistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Hubert Wheeler, Chairman, Marshall, 
Superintendent of Schools, 1946; Mary 
B. Womack, Vice-Chairman, St. Louis, 
Dewey School, 1945; Roy Taylor, Hercu- 
laneum, Superintendent of Schools, 1945; 
Fern Lowman, St. Joseph, Central High 
School, 1945; Clarence W. Mackey, Mex- 
ico, Principal Junior-Senior High School 
1946: Rosene V. Shores, Kansas (itr 
Associate Superintendent, 1946; Aaron C. 
Hailey, Mtn. (Grove, Superintendent of 
Schools, 1947; Hugh K. Graham, Trenton, 


Superintendent Grundy County Schools. 
1947; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla, Superin- 


tendent Phelps County Schools, 1947. Joe 
Herndon. Ex-Officio, Raytown, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; >. Ziegler, Ex- 
Officio. Columbia, Superintendent of 
Schools. 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 


3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College Hygiene 





(For Junior and Senior High School (For both El 
level.) “Exercise is Vital” chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?” student folders 


(including check sheets). school groups. 





tary ond $ dery 
levels.) 5-Way Plon for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 


classes.) Colored wall chart, new 
Grooming for-School charts, student 
leaflets and grooming guides. 





Free! This up-to-the-minute material for 


Health and Grooming Programs! 


Clip coupon now. Take advantage of these 
teaching aids designed to promote better 
health among your groups. 


H™: HOW you can get off to a good start on 
those all-important health programs. Let us 
prove how much we can help you — with visual 
material expressly planned with groups like yours 
in mind. 

First read above descriptions of the various sets 


of material available. Then send in the coupon 
below, carefully indicating the free teaching aids 
you'll need in your work. 

Included are effective new wall charts in attrac- 
tive colors, as well as special student material and 
teaching pamphlets. Each contributes to the 
smooth planning and carrying out of programs on 
personal health and grooming. Don’t delay. Clip 
the coupon now and send it right away for your 
free copies. 





Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-105 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness 1) 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


2. Dental Health [J 


3. Personal Grooming: Body Cleanliness(] Hand Care [] 


Name 


Name of school or group P 
(where you teach) 


Street Address 


City . State 
(Check): Elementary ... Jr. High Sr. High 
College Teacher's Training — Other 
Grades Taught Number of Classes Taught 
Subject Taught No. of students in one class: Girls .. Boys 
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Mail Your Application 





MSTA ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
GROUP INSURANCE e-Opened 


The recent poll of our Association brought requests from several 
thousand members to establish another period of eligibility this 
fall, for joining our Accident and Sickness Group Insurance 
without the restrictions and health qualifications usually imposed 
in purchasing accident and sickness insurance. 


Your Association believes this state-wide request on the part of 
our members, justifies removing these entrance restrictions once 
more for a short time, and has established October | as the open- 
ing date of this “open admittance” period. This period of un- 
restricted eligibility will close as soon as all have had ample time 
to receive full information and send in their applications. 


REMEMBER, this insurance cannot be purchased just at any 
time. After the open enrollment period is closed, evidence of 
insurability will be required. Many of the extra advantages of 
the group plan are guaranteed only to those who enroll during 
the eligible period. 

REMEMBER TOO, that your group policy gives you benefits 
and privileges that you cannot buy outside your group plan, 


and the cost is less. 


You will find an application blank and premium rates on page 303. 


‘ 
Delays are costly and often Don't 


Today full of disappointments... . Delay 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Retirement Board 


Candidates Nominated 


The official primary ballots for the nom- 
ination of teacher candidates to the Board 
of Trustees of the Public School Retire- 
ment System of Missouri have been counted 
and the names of sixteen people will appear 
on the final ballot. ‘Two are to be elected 
from this list. 

Nominees on the ballot are as follows: 
Clarence Amen, State School Supervisor, 

Columbia 
Ward E. Barnes, Principal, Garfield S¢ hool, 

Normandy 
Leslie H. Bell, Superintendent of Schools, 

Lexington 
O. E. Burke, County Superintendent of 

Schools, Union 
Marvy S. Calhoun, Girls’ Counselor, Spring- 

field High School, Springfield 
Edyth Couey, Elementary Principal, Broad- 

way School, Sedalia 
A. L. Crow, Superintendent of Schools, 

Jefferson City 
Wesley A. Deneke, 
Schools, Flat River 
Mrs. Emma Gann, Elementary Principal, 

McGregor School, Springfield 
Joe E. Herndon, Superintendent of S« hools, 
~ Raytown 
L. O. Litle, Superintendent of Schools, 

North Kansas City 
S. M. Rissler, Superintendent of Sc hools, 

‘Trenton 
L. J. Schultz, Superintendent of Schools, 

Cape Girardeau 
F. E. Wolverton, State School Supervisor, 

Cape Girardeau 
Ray Wood, Superintendent of Schools, 

Bolivar 
L. E. Ziegler, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbia 

Every member of the Public School Re- 
tirement System is entitled to vote for two 
Board of Trustee members. Official ballots 
will probably be in the hands of teachers 
by the time this issue of the magazine is 
received. 

Under the rules set up for the election 
fifteen names were to appear on the final 


Superintendent of 
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ballot. When all valid notes were counted 
the election committee found two people 
tied for the fifteenth position thus making 
necessary the use of the names of sixteen 
nominees for the final election. 

Votes cast totaled 9,149. Of this number 
537 were invalid for such reasons as nom- 
ination of a person not included in the 
Retirement System, failure to sign ballot, 
lack of address of voter and some ballots 
were mailed after the deadline, midnight 
September 15, 1945- 

Examination of the list of candidates 
placed in nomination shows the names of 
20g teachers scattered throughout the state. 

Ihe election was supervised by Mr. Roy 
Scantlin, State Superintendent of Schools. 
The ballots for all candidates have been 
salely preserved and the ballots and reports 
of the election are to be turned over to 
the Board of Trustees upon its organiza- 
tion. Future elections will be held under 
the supervision of the Board of Trustees. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS CONFERENCE 
rhe annual conference for high school prin- 
cipals will be held at the Education Building, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, on October 
5 and 6, 1945 
he conference opens Friday afternoon at 
2:30 p. m. when Dean L. G. Townsend, School 
of Education, University of Missouri, will pre- 
sent the conference theme, “Education for All 
\merican Youth”, Following this address mem- 
bers of the conference will choose to attend one 
of seven group meetings which will be discus- 
sing current administrative problems or prac- 





tices. 

Dr. Wm. F. Knox, director of field service, 
Warrensburg State Teachers College, will 
speak to the Friday evening session. His topic 
will be “What is All?”. A discussion panel will 
be held following the main address. 

Principal speakers Saturday morning will be 
Dr. John Rufi using the subject “Our Associa- 
tion, Its Past, Present and Future” and Dr. G. 
I. Maxwell, Denver University, speaking on the 
subject “Education for All American Youth”. 

Mr. Farrell Amos, West Junior high school. 
Kansas City, president of the organization, will 
preside at the opening session on Friday after- 
noon. 











Competition For Grades 


D. THE CHILDREN of your school compete 
with each other for school marks? In all 
probability they do. 

Certain competition is undoubtedly 
healthy but in many, many cases it is very 
detrimental to the fullest growth of the 
young citizen. It may make him a book- 
worm. It may injure his health. It may 
narrow his interests, particularly in the 
secondary school. The problem seems to 
be to so order the schoolroom that. all 
competition is healthy; to plan the home 
reports so that it contributes to the general 
growth of the child’s personality and thus 
make him a better citizen. 

This was the attitude we worked for 
among our children when we introduced a 
new report card two years ago. It was paid 
a high compliment when one mother com- 
plained that there was no way in which 
she could compare her child with the boy 
across the street. The child competes onl\ 
with himself. The old report cards used 
such marks as E. S, M, I, and F. These 
indicate that grades are planned to follow 
the normal probability curve or normal 
distribution curve. 

When a teacher uses this system she 
spends hours and hours shuffling and sift- 
ing; adding and averaging. Mrs. Jones may 
put the teacher on the defensive when her 
daughter, Mary, receives “S" and the girl 
next door gets “E.” “The teacher, herself, 
said Marv was a very fine pupil,” she tells 
the principal. 

Of course the teacher can explain the 
whole matter. With tact the principal may 
be able to send Mrs. Jones home in good 
spirits. But still, after all, Mary didn’t get 
the best grade in the class and Mrs. Tones, 
with motherly love. blindly believes her 
daughter to be the finest and smartest in 
the school. 

Our new report card is really very sim- 
ple. Along toward the time when reports 
are scheduled to go to the parents the 
teacher sits down with her class list some 
evening and asks herself two questions. 

1. “What can I say to compliment each 
child?” 


' 
~!I 
to 





By Dr. Avsert L. Linpet 
Principal, Patrick Henry School 
St. Louis 





2. “What can I sav to show the child 
and his parents his greatest weakness?” 

In the space where the card reads “doing 
well” she writes a few words in answer to 
the. first question. In the space where it 
reads “Needs to improve” she writes the 
answer to the second. There is a line for 
four or five words under the heading of 
remarks if she cares to make any. This is 
all there is to it. The job is done. 

One time the child may be good in 
Arithmetic but needs to think seriously 
about making friends and working with 
others. The next time the card goes home 
he has improved his personal relations but 
is slighting his care of school supplies on 
property. 

With this report the child competes, all 
right, but he competes against his own best 
self. There is no comparison with any 
other child. There is always some side of 
his personality that the teacher likes to see 
improved. There is always something to 
commend. 

The child who used to get all top grades 
now finds that the teacher thinks he can 
do still better at something. And the one 
who always received poor marks now re 
ceives a pat on the back. There is some- 
thing he does weil. 

Such a report is constructive. It builds. 
it helps, it commends, it supports, it recog 
nizes that each child is, in some measure. 
a success. This helps everyone. But even 
as it does this it reminds him that there 
is still room for improvement. It makes 
for well balanced personalities. 

This report is highly professional, it is 
diagnostic, it may even be said to be prog- 
nostic. And it saves the teacher's time. 
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RECOMMENDED 
MINIMUM SICK LEAVE PLAN 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, through its Policy and 
Plans Committee, recommends for school districts the following 
minimum sick leave policy: 


The board of education or directors shall grant to each 
teacher five days sick leave each year for the following reasons: 
(1) illness of the teacher; (2) quarantining of the teacher; 
and (3) illness or death in the immediate family—parents, 
brothers, sisters, children, grandchildren, grandparents, or any 
person who is wholly dependent upon the teacher. Any unused 
portion of the five (5) days each year should be allowed to 
accumulate to a total of twenty-five (25) days. 


If illness or death occurs to others of close relationship or 
connection, absence, if requested, may be excused by city super- 
intendents in high school districts or county superintendents in 
rural school districts. 

When twenty-five (25) days has accumulated, any sick leave 
time will be deducted from the accumulated time. At the begin- 
ning of the year following any deduction for illness a number 
of days not to exceed five (5) will be added to the accumulated 
days. 


It is recognized that many boards have already adopted a more 
liberal sick leave policy than the minimum program herein recom- 
mended. This recommendation can be met by any school district. 
It should not in any way interfere with better plans already in 
operation. Such plans are objectives toward which all can work. 


Missourt STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Policy and Plans Committee 


CoLuMBIA, MIsSsOURI 


July 10, 1945 
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Northeast Missouri Teachers Association, Kirksville 
October 11-12, 1945 


Omer Foley, Fayette 
Basil Murphy, Milan 





Kate Stamper, Moberly 


Chester C. Calvert 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 11, 10:00 a. m. 
Kirk Auditorium 
10:00 Invocation. 
The National Anthem, Led by R. E. 
Valentine. 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, Led by 
Boy Scouts. 
Welcome, Dr. Walter H. Ryle, Presi- 
dent, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. 
Response, Mr. Chester C. Calvert, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 
10:30 “The Atom and You,” Mr. Roy Scant- 
lin, State Superintendent of Schools. 
11:00 “We Enter an Epoch,” Mr. Robert Nor- 
ton, Attorney and Lecturer on World 
Affairs. 
DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 
Thursday Afternoon, October 11 

Rural and Elementary Education—1:30 p. m. 

“Holding Hands’—Mr. E. E. Stonecipher, 
President of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, and Di- 
rector of Rural Education and Extension, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

Business Education—1:30 p. m. 

“The Future of Business in Missouri and Its 
Implications for Business Teachers’—Mr. H. 
C. Rethwisch, Executive Secretary, Missouri 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

Health and Physical Education—1:30 p. m. 

Business Meeting of the Northeast Missouri 
Association for Health and Physical Education. 

Demonstration of Musical Play Party Games 
and Mixers, under direction of Mrs. Glenn H. 
Estes assisted by college students. 

Tea—Served by Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation, 

Social Studies—3:00 p. m. 

“Social Studies for Postwar America’—Dr. 
Elmer Ellis, Vice-President and Professor of 
History, University of Missouri 

Music—3:00 p. m. 

Cello Recital, Mr. Hans Koelbel, Professor of 

Music, The State University of Iowa. 


OFFICERS 


Chester C. Calvert, Shelbina, President 
Mary F. Graves, Macon, 
Edna L. Seyb, Kahoka, Second Vice-President 
L. A. Eubank, Kirksville, Secretary-Treasurer 


Executive Committee 


C. W. Martin, Kirksville 
J. G. Van Sickel, Kirksville 


First Vice-President 





L. A. Eubank 


Programs are being planned for Thursday 
afternoon in the following departments either at 
1:30 p. m. or 3:00 p. m.: School Administration, 
Fine Arts, Science, Home Economics, Mathe- 
matics, Language and Literature, Industrial 
Arts, and Agriculture. 

Picture show, Kennedy Theater, 4:30 p. m 
Courtesy Kirksville Chamber of Commerce. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 11, 8:00 p. m. 
Kirk Auditorium 

The National Anthem. 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

God Bless America. 

“Our M.S.T.A. at Work,” Mr. J. E. Hern- 
don, President, Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

“Fascism Must Be Destroyed,” Mr. Louis J. 
Alber, Author, World Traveler, and Lecturer 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 12, 9:45 a. m. 
Kirk Auditorium 
9:45 Invocation. 
The National Anthem. 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
America the Beautiful 

10:00 “Youth in Tomorrow's World,” Judg« 
J. M. Braude, Judge of Boy’s Court of 
the Municipal Court of Chicago. 

11:00 “The Six Most Glamorous Places in th« 
World,” Mr. Newton H. Bell, Lecturer 
on World Affairs—Served in both World 
Wars, now in uniform of Merchant Ma 
rines. Has been in both European and 
Pacific Theaters of War since June, 1944 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 12, 1:30 p. m. 
Kirk Auditorium 

1:30 “We Remap the World,” Mr. Clarence: 
Sorensen, Writer, Geographer, and 
Foreign Correspondent. 

2:30 “The Writer on the Firing Line,” Mr 
Louis Zara, American Novelist and 
Short Story Writer. Also Radio and 
Screen Scripts. 
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Everybody wins... Have a Coca-Cola 


— 





When you laugh, the world laughs with you, as 
they say—and when you enjoy the pause that 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola, your friends 


enjoy it with you, too. Everybody enjoys the 
-the global 


friendly hospitality that goes with the invitation high-sign 





Have a Coke. Those three words mean Friend, 


: ‘ You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
you belong—I’m glad to be with you. Good fi called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 


company is better company over a Coca-Cola. E2223) uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Northwest Missouri Teachers Association, Maryville 
October 11-12, 1945 


E. B. Lott, 


President 


E. F. 
H. S. Thomas 





Raymond Houston 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Thursday, October 11, 9:00 a. m. 


College Auditorium 
Mr. Raymond Houston, President, Presiding 
National Anthem. 
Address, Mr. Raymond Houston, 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Association. 
Address, Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
Address, Mr. J. 
souri State Teachers Association. 


Address, Mr. Louis J. Alber, Internationally 


known lecturer on World Affairs. 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Thursday, October 11, 1:30 p. m. 
College Auditorium 
Mr. E. B. Lott, First Vice-President, Presiding 

Address, Mr. Harlan Stetson, Scientist. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
Thursday October 11, 2:30 p. m. 
Elementary School Miss 
Ross, Chairman. 
Rural School 
Gall, Chairman. 


Department, Neva 


Department, Miss Straussie 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, October 11, 2:30 p. m. 

Guidance Section, Mr. Bert Cooper, Mary- 
ville. 

English Section, Mrs. Edith P. Smith, Clear- 
mont. 

Speech Section, Miss Mary 
Maryville. 
Aeronautics and Mathematics Joint Session, 
Miss Margaret Franken, Maryville 
Music Section, Mr. Albert 
School, St. Joseph. 

Social Studies Section, Mr. R. T. 
latin. 

Commerce Section, Mr. Paul Phillips, Hop- 
kins. 


Frances Lasell, 


Fike, Pickett 


Kirby, Gal- 
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OFFICERS 
Raymond Houston, Rock Port, President 
Rushville, First Vice-President 
Wilber Williams, Skidmore, Second Vice- 


Bert Cooper, Maryville, Secretary 
Olive DeLuce, Maryville, Treasurer 

Executive Committee 
Earl S. Teegarden, Chillicothe 
\llison, Chillicothe 


President, 
President, 


FE. Herndon, President, Mis- 





Bert Cooper 


DINNER MEETING 


Thursday evening, October 11 at 6:00 o’clock 
Knights of the Hickory Stick Dinner Program. 


THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Thursday, October 11, 8:00 p. m. 
College Auditorium 
Uel W. Lamkin, President, Presiding 

Music. 

“The Retirement Law and Other Legisla- 
tion,” Mr. Everett Keith, Executive Secretary, 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 

Address, Mr. Robert Norton, World Or- 
ganization for Peace. 

FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Friday, October 12, 9:30 a. m. 
College Auditorium 
Mr. Wilber Williams, Second Vice-President, 
Presiding 

Music. 

“The Atom and You,” The Honorable Roy 
Scantlin, State Superintendent of Schools. 

Report on Necrology. 

Address, Miss Helen Nichols, Specialist on 
Rural Education. 

Annual Business Meeting. 

FIFTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Friday, October 12, 1:30 p. m. 
College Auditorium 
Mr. Raymond Houston, Presiding 

Platform Guests: Officers elected for 1946. 

Address, Dr. Edwin J. Brown, Dean of Uni- 
versity College, St. Louis University. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
Friday, October 12, 2:30 p. m. 
Elementary and Rural School Departments 
Joint Session 
Straussie Gall, Chairman, Rural 
Department, Presiding. 
Friday Afternoon, October 12 
High School Department 
Horace Mann Auditorium 
Mr. L. C. Skelton, Chairman, High School 
Department, Presiding. 


Miss 


School 
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IT DOESN’T TAKE A CRYSTAL BALL .. . 


And we’re no magicians, but we do know that electric 
devices will introduce new standards of comfort and convenience 
to your home in the post war world. Magic electric 

“brains” are being used to count, sort, distinguish colors 

or open and close doors. Black light opens a whole new field 
of decorative possibilities. Another electric device will clean 
and filter the air as it enters your home, removing 90 percent of 
all dust, pollen, odors or dirt. An automatic electric blanket 
will make for cozy sleeping, taking temperature drops in 

its stride. These, plus all the time-saving electric appliances 
already in use in your home, are just a few of the ways in which 
low cost electric power is being trained to serve you more 

fully . . . to insure the peace it has helped to win! 


KANSAS CITY POWE LIGHT COMPARY 
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Central Missouri Teachers Association, Warrensburg 
October 12, 1945 


7 Leonard T. Rollins, 





W. E. Matthews 


Warrensburg is still providing housing for 
hundreds of Army personnel stationed at the 
Sedalia Army Air Base, which makes it impos- 
sible to house the teachers of the Central Dis- 
trict for a two-day ‘convention, 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, October 12 
Hendricks Hall 
President W. E. Matthews, Independence, 
Presiding 

9:45 Special Music Program. 

Invocation. 
The National Anthem. 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

10:00 “Reconversion in Education,” President 
G. W. Diemer, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. 

10:30 “The Retirement Law and Other Leg- 
islation,” Mr. Everett Keith, Executive 
Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

11:00 “We Enter an Epoch,” Mr. Robert Nor- 
ton, Lecturer on World Affairs 

12:00 Adjournment. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Afternoon, October 12 
Hendricks Hall 
President W. E. Matthews, Presiding 


1:15 Business meeting. 

1:45 “Our Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Work,” Mr. Joe Herndon, Presi- 
dent, Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

2:15 “Fascism Must Be Destroyed,” Mr. 


Louis J. Alber, Author, World Traveler, 


and Lecturer. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS, 3:15 P. M. 
A. Rural and Elementary Teachers 
lendricks Hall 
Miss Margaret Miller, Warrensburg, Presiding 
“Holding Hands,” Mr. E. E. Stonecipher, 
President of the Department of Rural Educa- 


OFFICERS 
W. E. Matthews, Independence, President 
Wm. F. Knox, Warrensburg, Secretary 
G. E. Hoover, Warrensburg, Treasurer 


Executive Committee 


Gladys Magee, Warrensburg 
3utler 
Charl \. McMillan, Slater 





Wm. F. Knox 


tion, National Education Association, and Di- 
rector of Rural Education and Extension, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


B. High School Teachers 
Laboratory School Auditorium 
Mrs. Carmen Dean Reed, Odessa, Presiding 
Address, Dr. Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean, 
The School of Education, The University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


C. Administrators 
Library Assembly Room 

Mr. Ben C. Butler, Higginsville, Presiding 

“Revising Missouri's School Code,” Dr. Loyd 
E. Grimes, Assistant Superintendent, State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City. 

“What Is a Guidance Program,’ Mr. Glenn 
E. Smith, Director of Occupational Information 
and Guidance Services, State Depariment of 
Kducation, Jefferson City. 

6:15 Alumni Dinner, College Dining Room, 

Tickets $1.25. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Evening, October 12 


Hendricks Hall 
8:00 Allan Wayne and his Dance Group. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

The international conference which it is an- 
ticipated will meet in London about November 
1 to set up an educational and cultural organ- 
ization of the United Nations is expected, ac- 
cording to the State Department, to have far- 
reaching results in the lives of millions of 
Americans in many fields of activity. 

The exchange of information and personnel 
will not affect only educators and teachers, but 
also artists, writers, architects, lawyers, scien- 
tists, librarians, journalists and people in dozens 
of other professions. 
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Southeast Missouri Teachers Association, Cape Girardeau 
October 12, 1945 


J. Abner 


L. H.. Strunk, 
Treasurer 


Cape 





Thurston S. Hill 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 12, 10:00 a. m. 
College Auditorium 
Thurston S. Hill, First Vice-President, 
Presiding 


Platform Guests—All former presidents of 
the Association. 

Singing, Led by Ernest Hares, Supervisor, 
Instrumental Music, St. Louis Public Schools. 


Invocation, Rev. Ray Swartz, Pastor of First 
Christian Church, Cape Girardeau. 

Address of Welcome, A. P. Rueseler, Presi- 
dent, Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce. 

“Our Profession’s Greatest Need,” Kenneth 
McFarland, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Afternoon, October 12, 1:30 p.m. 
College Auditorium 
Guy B. Reid, Second Vice-President, Presiding 

Platform Guests—General Officers, Members 
of the Executive Committee, Department Chair- 
men, State Board Members of Missouri Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Singing, Led by Ernest Hares. 

Memorial Services. 

“Vital Issues in Reading Instruction at Dif- 
ferent Grade Levels,” Ullin W. Leavell, Pro- 
fessor of Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers and Director, Child Study Clinic 
and Reading Institute, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Special Music. 

Address, Clark Kuebler, 
College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Friday Evening, October 12, 8:00 p. m. 


President, Ripon 


College Auditorium 
Thurston S. Hill, First Vice-President, 
Presiding 


Concert, Ernest Hares. 

Special Music. 

Debate with Audience 
ject: “A Twenty-Year U. S. 
ernorship Over Japan is Necessary,” by John 
Goette and James R. Young, Two of the 
World’s Foremost Authorities on the Far East. 

Adjournment. 

Special Feature 
Dinner for Superintendents, Principals, Col- 


Participation—Sub- 
Military Gov- 


OCTOBER, 1945 


OFFICERS 


3eck, Charleston, 
Thurston S. Hill, Dexter, First Vice-President 
Guy B. Reid, Leadwood, Second Vice-President 


Executive Committee 
Harrison Dugger, Brentwood 
A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau 
Paul Sturgeon, Bismarck 


President 


Girardeau, Secretary- 





L. H. Strunk 


Bookmen. Centenary Meth- 
odist Church, 5:30 p. m. Price per plate $1.00. 
After dinner Speaker, Kenneth McFarland. 
Subject: “Thoroughbreds.” 


lece Faculty and 





AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The close of the war represents for the 
American Junior Red Cross no slackening 
of the pace of its program. A stancing 
army, a large number of hospitalized men, 
services to children and the aged in insti- 
tutions means a continuation of the pro- 
duction program into the indefinite future. 
Our approximately twenty million Junior 
Red Cross members and their teachers in 
America may well be proud of a produc- 
tion program that has resulted in the 
making of thirty-five million comfort and 
recreation items since Pearl Harbor. 

The membership is confronted with a 
tremendous opportunity and responsibil- 
ity through its international program. 
Providing assistance for children in the 
areas of morale and education is at once 
sobering and challenging. 

School Correspondence, forest fire pre- 
vention, the educational courses, and local 
services provide innumerable learning sit- 
uations. 

The world rising out of this war will 
need 2 body of citizens sensitive to the 
importance of physical health and emo- 
tional stability for all. 

School people have for years recognized 
the contribution of the American Junior 
Red Cross in bringing this to pass. May 
I urge the enlistment of all boys and girls 
in a continuing crusade for self-realization 
and international good will. 

The philosophy and program of the 
American Junior Red Cross, conceived by 
educators, should be increasingly utilized 
by educators. 


ROY SCANTLIN, 
State Supt. of Schools. 
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My Teacher 


My teacher 

She’s awful pretty! 

Yes, I know Uncle John saw her one day on 
the street and remarked: 

“T thought, Bill, you said your teacher was 
so pretty. Why, she looks pleasant 
enough, but I shouldn’t say she’d excite 
the interest of any Hollywood scouts!” 

(Whatever that is). 

But I know better—what a pretty teacher 
is— 

And mine’s pretty! 

Why every day she wears something that 
looks different, even if it’s just a different 
pin, or collar or ring. 

That's so—every day there's 
looks different about her. 
Something different than yesterday. 

And she’s pretty! 


something 


Mv teacher 

She’s so much fun. 

She makes our school so much fun. 

Why, we're always doing our geography or 
our spelling or our arithmetic some dif- 
ferent way. 

No, we never get tired of them. 

They're always different; every way is al- 
ways fun too. 


My teacher 

She tells such good stories. 

When we do a lesson well or have been 
very, very good. 

There’s always a good story 

‘Course, we try hard to get them! 

‘Cause they're always such good stories. 


My teacher 

She's so kind. 

Oh, Yes, we have to mind! 

She makes us know that. 

I found that out right at the first of school. 
Yes, I did. 

But did she get mad? No. 

She never gets mad. 

But we know. 

Yet she is always kind. 

Why she teases us; she “kids” us; she draws 
funny pictures on the board to tell us 
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things; she calls us funny things; 
She makes us laugh every day. 
But, yes, we sure have to behave. 
Yes, often we get “punished” 
Yet, none of us ever get sore. 
It does seem funny, come to think of it 
That none of us ever were mad at teacher! 
But a fellow always sees exactly why he’s 
punished 
And she’s never mad about it 
It is funny. We're never mad at school. 


My teacher 

Yes, siree, she’s a dandy! 

A guy can tell her just anything. 

She always understands. 

Why she understands just how a fellow feels 

When his Dad has given him all the blame 
for something that Big brother did! 

Yes, sir, teacher understands. 

Some way, though, I don’t know how, 

She can make a fellow see 

Just how—well, maybe he was a little bit 
wrong, too. 

Someway 

He just always gets over being mad about 
things 

Just by telling them to teacher. 


My teacher 

Is she a sissy? 

Don't you think it! 

Any of us boys would choose her first 

On our team. 

Course, she’s good at ball. 

She can play any old game. 

And do you know, 

It's always more fun when she plays. 

We never do find anything to quarrel about 
When teacher plays. 

Principal calls it, “Supervising Playground” 
Our teacher doesn’t supervise 

She plays! 


Do we have to work hard? 

Gosh, no! 

Course, Mom says: “Bill, you've never 
learned so much as you're learning this 
year! 

(Continued on Page 299) 
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Townsend Appointed Dean 


Dr. L. G. Townsend has been appointed 
Dean of the School of Education at the 
University of Missouri. He began his ofh- 
cial duties September 1. Dr. Townsend 
succeeds Dean Theo. W. H. Irion who re- 
signed to devote his entire time to his 
work at the University as Professor of Edu- 
cation. 





Dr. L. G. Townsend 


Dean Townsend has been a professor in 
the School of Education since 1936. He 
has served for several years as Assistant 
Director of the University’s Summer Session 
and was Director this past summer. 

“Plans for the continued development 
of the School of Education's postwar pro- 
gram include recognition of the importance 
of well prepared teachers for public 
schools,” Dean Townsend said. 

A committee of research in the School 
of Education will be organized. Its goal 
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Education School 


will be the promotion of educational re- 
search; making available the results of 
research and giving direct assistance to 
schools. 

Dean Townsend was born near Belle- 
view in Iron county, attended the rural 
schools of this county and graduated from 
the Caledonia high school in 1916. South- 





Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion 


east Missouri State ‘Teachers College 
awarded him the B.S. degree in 1925. He 
earned the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 


the University of Missouri. 


Dr. Townsend’s educational experience 
includes rural schools, high school prin- 
cipal, elementary principal, high school 
teacher and superintendent of schools. He 
came to the University from an elementary 
principalship in Kansas City. 
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American Education Week 1945 








1945 


A 
Generai Theme EDUCATION TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE 














“Education to Promote the General We'fare” 
is the theme of the twenty-fifth annual observ- 
ance of American Education Week 

The schools have unique opportunities of de- 
veloping citizens who are concerned about the 
general welfare. If isolationism has been found 
wanting as an international policy, it is no less 
desirable in the more intimate relations of indi- 
viduals, of groups, of professions, and of com- 
munities. Only as we learn to promote the 
general welfare can we live happily in the new 
world that science and technology have devel- 
oped. 


World War II was won because of the fact 
that we had endowed our young men with the 
best possible training and equipment for war 


Our first objective is to do our share in mak- 
ing the United Nations Charter an effective 
instrument for an enduring peace. And second, 
to strengthen our democracy within so as to 
provide a maximum of happiness, security, and 
freedom for all. 


To do these things requires that we now 
endow our young people wih the best training 
and equipment for the years of peace to come. 
For Education in the long run is undeniably 
the most important step we can take toward 
the accomplishment of these objectives. Half- 
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hearted support of education for the peace will 
not do. 

The people will provide adequately for the 
schools if they understand the need. As teachers 
we must accept the major responsibility for the 
development of public understanding and ap- 
preciation of the schools. American Education 
Week is an opportunity for a concerted effort 
on the part of the schools of the entire nation 
to inform the public about the needs, aims. and 
achievements of the schools. Teachers are doing 
a good job. Let's tell the world about it. Teach- 
ers and schools need much more to work with 
Let's tell the world about that too 


Plans for the observance of American Educa- 
tion Week, ideally begun in the spring, should 
be developed just as early in the fall as possible 
and pushed vigorously. Observance in the entire 
school system should be in charge of a general 
committee with subcommittees for various 
activities and a committee in each school build 
ing ® 

The NEA has again made materials availabk 
at nominal cost to assist local groups in plan- 
ning and conducting the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week. Write today for complete 
list and order form. Address the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N 
W., Washingon 6, D. C 
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any budding Scientists 


in your Senior Class? 


both boys and girls — can take this 
test right in your own school, 
early in December. 





Essays on Scientific Projects 


Contestants must also write a 1,000-word 
essay on the topic, “My Scientific Project” — 
stating just what they are now doing, or plan 
to do, in experimentation or research. These 
essays must be submitted no later than 
December 27, 1945. 





places of national interest! 


$11,000 in Scholarships to Winners 
While in Washington they will be inter- 
viewed by judges who will award two $2,400 
Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarships 
-to the most talented boy and girl — and 
other Westinghouse Scholarships of a total 
value oi $6.200. The Annual Science Talent 
Search is sponsored by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation and conducted 

by Science Clubs of America. 


1F ANY OF YOUR SENIORS 
show exceptional scientific 
aptitude, by all means en- 
courage them to enter the 
Fifth Annual Science Tal- 
ent Search, conducted to 
discover the most promis- 
ing youthful scientists of 
tomorrow. $11,000 in West- 
inghouse Scholarships will 
be awarded to winners — 
plus 260 Honorable Men- 
tions which often result in 
scholarship offers from 
other sources. 


Science Talent Search aptitude tests 


Entrants in the Science Talent Search must first take an 
aptitude test... which determines their range of 
scientific knowledge, reasoning powers and 

general aptitude. High School Seniors — 





Trips to Washington, D.C., for 40 Finalists 


Judges then select 40 finalists who are invited to 
attend the Science Talent Institute at the Nation’s 
Capital — as guests of Westinghouse. The chance 
of a lifetime for your Seniors to attend the Science 
Talent Institute, meet famous scientists, visit 





MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


poncnenenconeonnes dhidieiane micantaedilaioe plieieadsipie > 
s ence Clut f Amerie SS. 1 8 
e ; > N. St.. N. W., Wa cena 4 D.C. : 

' A nee T t mbe 
PLANTS 1M 25 CITIES Orrices EVERYWHERE ; students who may enter the competitior : 
' 
| NAME . POSITION : 

H PLEASE INT) 

Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS— { _ cence to ect ; 
Sunday, 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC. . : 
sc css ' 
TED MALONE-—Monday through Friday, | °CHOOL ADDRES : 
11:45 am, EWT, American Network. ' CITY ZONE STATE : 
faceeeeeeeee @eucceccocsoonnseseooeocoooseccocessoso! 
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Johnny’s Question Needn’t Stump You 


C>.. OF THE MOST INTELLIGENT little boys 


I ever knew was the one who said he and 
his father knew everything, but when asked 
to name the Presidents in order, replied, 
“That is one of the things Dad knows.” 
‘Teachers may not know the answer to 
everything either, but the smart teachers 
know how to go about finding it. 

Librarians, either school or public, will 
furnish answers. Not that librarians know 
all the answers. In fact, librarians don’t 
have to know much of anything; they know 
where to find it. 

If you are fortunate enough to be teaching 
in one of the few schools in Missouri which 
has a library complete with books and a 
librarian, then be sure you use it. Give the 
students their money’s worth. If you live 
in a town with a public library, or better 
still, in Platte County where there is a 
County Library, make the most of it. An- 
swers to most of Johnny’s questions will 
no doubt be found in the books in that 
library. You may not be able to find them, 
but a trained librarian will help you. If 
the answer is not in that collection, the 
librarian will write to the Missouri Library 
Commission at Jefferson City. 

However, if you are teaching in rural 
Missouri in any one of the remaining 113 
counties, and ten to one you are, then you 
do not have access to a good local library 
fully equipped with books, pamphlets, in- 
dexes, and a trained librarian. If you are 
the smart teacher referred to, you know 
how to go about finding the answer to the 
questions which arise in any classroom. 
You will write directly to the Missouri 
Library Commission. 

We at the Library Commission will do 
all we can to find the best information 
available which has any bearing whatso- 
ever on “Why does Missouri's border ex- 
tend farther South in the bootheel section 
than along the remainder of the Southern 
border?” Maybe that isn’t your question 
today, but whatever it is, if you can’t an- 
swer it to Johnny’s satisfaction and your 
own, don’t be stopped; that’s one of the 
things we know how to find. 
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By Avice M. HANNA 
Jefferson City 
Reference Librarian 
Missouri Library Commission 
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Any help you can give us on the ques- 
tion you are asking is to your advantage 
Give us all the information you have at 
hand, including the reason for needing to 
know it and the age of the student or stu- 
dents concerned. 


Until such a time as the schools of Mis- 
souri have adequate school libraries and 
the counties of the State have tax-supported 
libraries, you teachers in rural districts will 
continue to call on us for help. In the 


meantime, do whatever you can to pro- 


mote a movement for better local libraries. 
Such libraries can serve you much bette1 
than we. In such a situation, both you and 
the librarian know one another personal- 
ly. The librarian, as well as you, will be 
acquainted with the students, and the book 
collection will be built around the special 
needs of the community. 


Platte County has had a library since 
1942 and only last April, Clark and Jack 
son Counties voted for a county library. 


The State is beginning to recognize the need 


for school libraries and trained librarians 
to operate them. Only this summer, the 
University offered a new course for teacher- 
librarians. Some of the teacher's colleges 
are giving instructions along this line, also. 

Our address is simply Missouri Library 
Commission, Jefferson City, Missouri. Send 
us your inquiries and we shall be most 
happy to send you as much material as 
possible. 





Protect your income from sickness and 
accident. Enroll in the M.S.T.A. Plan 
today. 
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"Grond Covlee Dom, Columbie Besin project. This development is the grectest struc- 
ture ever built by mon. The electric generators of the Grend Covlee Dom will produce 
wp to 2,500,500 horse power “"—THE BOOK OF 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Childhood’s 


KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 


1S, p. 5435 


Power Station 


HE controlled flow of ideas from this 20 volume reservoir 
generates insight, and mental power is transmitted by gearing 


appropriate and allied ideas to broad concepts. 


Clearer insight follows when engineering wonders called 
“dams” are seen as a means of freeing man from 
drudgery and want, as in the feature article illustrated 
above and quoted below 


“Water Power of the World” 


“The first inhabitants upon this earth performed all 
tasks by their own unaided strength. From a very 
early day, however, men tried to find substitutes for 
what we might call man power. They harnessed the 
easily tamed animals, such as the horse and the ox; 
they developed mechanical devices like the lever and 
the roller. They also began —timidly and not very 
effectively at first — to harness the strength of a mighty 
giant, who could perform the hardest tasks with the 
greatest of ease. This giant was the power of flowing 
water — the flowing water of broad rivers, of twisting 
rapids, of thundering waterfalls”— Introducing a 10- 
page BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE feature article (Vol. 
15, pp. 5428-38), typical of 81 chapters on applied 
science that make up the department known to chil- 
dren as “Familiar Things.” 


“The Trend Toward 
The Book of Knowledge” 


‘THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. "iis. 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


Please send me without obligation your new 
j booklet “A Unique Aid in Education.” 


--~- 


(Mo. 10-45) 


: NAME... 


I SCHOOL 











city Le _ 
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A Basic Philosophy of Reading 


| TEACHER HAS two subjects—his own 
subject-matter field and Reading. It fol- 
lows then that all of us should be inter- 
ested in Reading, not for its own sake but 
for the added efficacy which good reading 
ability and proper reading interests give to 
students in any field. Reading is the blood- 
brother of every subject in the curriculum. 

The scientific study of Education, which 
has made such remarkable strides during 
the past forty years, has given Reading a 
large place in its research and investiga- 
tions. We have today for our enlighten- 
ment approximately 3,500 studies in the 
Reading field, most of which have been 
made in the last twenty-five years. Some 
of the favorite topics of the students of 
Reading have been reading readiness, eye- 
movements in reading, the various phases 
of corrective and remedial work, phonics, 
reading interests, word recognition, and the 
construction of reading textbooks. 

The organization and interpretation of 
this vast amount of data has been the 
special work of a group of men and women 
whose names have become well known to 
students of Education everywhere. Gray, 
Gates, Stone, Horne, McBroom, Buswell, 
Judd, Cordts, Betts, to mention but a few 
have, through their organization and in- 
terpretation of the data of Reading investi- 
gations, translated the raw data of the re- 
searchers into principles and practices 
which have become the basis of our present 
day philosophy of reading—a philosophy 
which rests on the substantial foundation 
of scientifically determined facts and prin- 
ciples. It is not too much to say that we 
have now a systematic point of view in 
reading which will result in the analysis 
and interpretation of its problems on the 
level of general theory rather than on that 
of isolated studies. This point of view will 
not only interpret and classify the indi- 
vidual studies, but will indicate the nature 
and direction of future investigations in 
this field. 

We may say, also, that the materials 
and methods of the best teachers of Read- 
ing are now available for the use of the 
beginning teacher. And, with both the con- 
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By Vest C. Myers 
Dean, Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College 
Cape Girardeau 





Reading now 
no teacher o! 


tent and methodology of 
tested and double-checked, 
Reading can be excused for poor teaching 
because of ignorance. The necessary know! 
edge and the skills which a good teache 
should have are available for those who 
are willing to learn. If one remains a poo 
teacher of Reading she does so from choice. 

What are some of the broad principles 
which make up our basic philosophy o 
Reading? The following list does not con 
tain all of these principles, but it does in 
clude some very essential ones which we 
can accept because of the factual bases 
which determine them: 

1. The ability to read is necessary before 
the individual can adjust himself to th« 
world of today. 

2. Reading is a highly complex process, 
involving many factors. There is no one 
simple way by which all children may learn 
to read. 

3. The mechanical skills of reading ma. 
be lost to a great degree unless the child 
develops adequate reading interests which 
will stimulate the continuous use of thes: 
mechanical skills. 

j. There is a positive correlation be 
tween reading ability and abstract inte! 
ligence; however, Durell found that 80 pe: 
cent of the retarded pupils which lh 
studied were average or above average in 
intelligence. We cannot, therefore, dismiss 
a reading disability case on the assumption 
that poor reading is due to poor intel 
ligence without a careful study of each in 
dividual case. 

5: Good reading is characterized b\ 
proper rhythmic movements of the eyes, r¢ 
sulting from a wide recognition span, a 
small number of fixations per line, and a 
small number of regressions. 
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6. In order to meet present day needs 

all children should achieve a minimum 
reading ability equal at least to that rep- 
resented by the seventh grade reading 
norms. 
7. Individual differences must be taken 
into account; many fourth grade classes, for 
example, will contain children who range 
from second to eighth grade reading 
achievements. In consequence, a_ basic 
reading program must be flexible enough 
to admit a range of achievement varying 
from the bare minimum essentials to an 
enriched and challenging program of read- 
ing work. 

8. The rate of reading varies according 
to the difficulties encountered. The modern 
school reader, prepared according to the 
best research, minimizes the difficulties by 
employing a light vocabulary burden—35 
to 40 running words to each new word dur- 
ing the first and second years of school. 

g. Approximately seventeen exposures 
to a word, on the average, are necessary in 
order to definitely fix the meaning of the 
word in a child’s mind. Word recognition 
may be the result of configuration clues, 
context clues, picture clues, phonic clues, 
or the use of the dictionary. 

10. Basically reading is a product of the 
work of the central nervous system. One’s 
background, his store of actual and vicari- 
ous experiences, give meaning to what he 
reads. Without apperception one cannot 
be properly sensitive to sensations invoked 
by printed or spoken symbols. 

11. Perhaps the most essential feature 
of any reading program is the building of 
a background of interest which will moti- 
vate the child’s reading experiences. 

12. Reading disability is usually the re- 
sult of a number of causes. We should look 
for more than a single cause when attempt- 
ing to diagnose the reading difficulties of a 
pupil. 

13. A good developmental program in 
reading will anticipate the need of much 
remedial work. However, from eight to 
twelve per cent of first grade children will 
need special assistance before learning to 
read. 

14. The excellent reading tests now 
available will help locate specific reading 
difficulties. Tests are available covering the 
various phases of the Reading program. 
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15. The classroom teacher should be 
able to apply the major phases of the cor- 
rective and remedial work in reading. Rel- 
atively few cases require the services of the 
psychiatrist. Simple tests for visual or audi- 
tory acuity may be administered by the 
teacher, if the school does not have a physi- 
cian or nurse. 

16. The final test of any reading pro- 
gram is the sustained interest in good Read- 
ing material which the child carries over 
to his life beyond the. elementary school. 
The desire to continually enrich his own 
personal experiences through wide reading; 
the satisfaction secured by experiencing the 
best which mankind has thought and felt, 
as expressed through the medium of great 
books, these must be the final criteria of the 
success of the Reading teacher. 

With an accepted philosophy of reading 
that is yearly becoming better buttressed by 
reading investigations, which are guided 
and interpreted on the basis of our syste- 
matic reading theory, the future of the 
teaching of Reading is promising. Nor is it 
a reflection on the other media of com- 
munication such as the radio, the music 
drama, and the various phases of the pic- 
torial arts, to say that Reading will con- 
tinue to hold first place among them. 
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LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, access to the 
Center will be through the Administration Building sketched here. 
A system of modern roadways will provide practical opportunity 
to study traffic control as well as to make simple road tests of new 
car developments. 


A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the southe 
windows of the Research Buildings where expe 

work is carried on in such diverse fields as the stud 
of chlorophyl, research into fuels and engin design 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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The New 
GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 


promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS for MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world cries out 

for new and finer things. There is a great 
hunger, broad as all mankind, for happier re- 
lationships among men—for greater individual 
opportunity for accomplishment, for more and 
better goods within reach of everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that we can bring 
greatest benefit to our national economy in the 
future. Through such action lies the road to 
more good jobs, to an ever-rising standard of 
living through the continual replacement of 
old things with new and better ones, 


The General Motors Technical Center is dedi- 
cated to such an objective. It will occupy a 
350-acre tract of land outside of Detroit as 
soon as conditions permit. Its purpose is to de- 
velop new things that add to the comfort and 
security of our living, and to enable existing 
things to be made more efficiently, hence at 
lower selling prices, so more people may own 
and enjoy them—all with expanding job 
opportunities. 


It will shorten the time required to bring the 
work of creative thinkers out of the idea stage 
and into usable reality. 


Here in groups of buildings designed especially 
for the purpose, General Motors will gather 
in advantageous and inspiring new surround- 
ings the most modern facilities for research, 


advanced engineering, styling and the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing techniques. 


Here physicists and engineers will discover new 
facts and convert them into new improved 
products. Stylists will give them new and more 
attractive form. Process engineers will develop 
better manufacturing techniques for making 
them. 


Science here will go to work in the interest of 
economic progress. And history is full of proof 
that when science is so harnessed, more jobs are 
created, more comforts and conveniences are 
Brought within reach of more people. 


Serving as a source on which the engineering 
staffs of all of our Divisions may draw, the 
General Motors Technical Center will stimu- 
late improvement in all General Motors prod- 
ucts. Automobiles, refrigerators, Diesel engines, 
locomotives and other good and useful things 
may be expected to be improved at even faster 
pace than in the past. 


But the work of the Technical Center will not 
be confined to existing things. It is dedicated 
to the idea that progress is the servant of man- 
kind and that whosoever advances it not only 
helps himself but his fellow men. Its goal will 
be “more and better things for more people,” 
whether that comes through improvement of 
the old or development of the new. 


Generar Motors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
T + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK « CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH + GM DIESEL 
Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
? 
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Our Teacher Poets 


AGAINST THE RULE 


(>. LITTLE boy comes from the back seat 

All the long aisle he trots braving my wrath 

For isn’t it against the rule to stray from 
the path 


From the seat where you are put, yourself 


to keep? 
But here he comes with a smile 
He has something to tell me 
And he knows when I hear it 
I will forget all rules for a while 
He has come to say, 
“I got a litthe baby brother to-day.” 


—IRMA OFFELEIN 
St. Louis 


AUTUMN IN THE OZARKS 


au BEAUTY of the Ozarks 


With charm of muted song, 

Now weaves forgotten. fancies 

As Autumn steals along. 

The corn shocks turn to wigwams 
In twilight’s mystic haze 

As whispering restless shadows 
Tell tales of long gone days. 


The comradeship of Ozark land 
That makes us all akin, 

Is harvesting our crops together 
And neighbors dropping in 

With talk of frost and sowing wheat 
And winter feed in rick and shed, 
Mingled with the fragrant cheer 

Of cider-press and ginger-bread. 


The splendor of the Ozarks 
Lifts up the human heart, 
And calls from brilliant hillsides 
As trails of smoke depart 
To rise again on ridges far 
Where richer grandeur spills, 
‘To shed a silent glory there 
That drifts above the hills. 
—ALICE Roop 
Springfield 


THE TWO OF ME 


Tew Two of me, as there’s of you 

One is false, one is true. 

One is good, one is bad, 

One is happy, one is sad. 

One is friend, one is foe, 

One leads upward, the other below. 

One is wrong, one is right, 

One is darkness, one is light, 

One is abstract, one concrete. 

One sincere, and one deceit. 

One is God-like, as both should be— 

May I loose this indifferent part of me. 

—F. A. Cowarp 

Springfield 


MY PRAYER 


Goo GIVE me strength to do my work 
To give each day its portions worth 

To do each task with cheerful zeal 
All that’s worthwhile is my ideal. 


Io meet each boy with a just eye 
With each girl be able to sympathize 

I want no malice to breed inside 
During my life to multiply. 


Oh what a joy to teach the youth 
And yet its joy has other truths 
I dare not fail, I cannot fail, 
With infinite help, I will prevail. 
—SHELLEY F. Prrers 
Kansas City 


GOOD MORNING 


| LIKE THE early morning hours— 
The stillness, the hush, the beginning 

Of a new day; 
The chirp of birds, the insect’s hum— 
The charm of the sun rising 

With golden ray; 
The scattered clouds, the pastel sky, 
The still soft breezes making 
The wild flowers nod. 
I like the quiet morning hours— 
Each child of nature portraying 
The hand of God. 

—Mrs. FANNIE WARD Parks 
Clinton 
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PEACE ON EARTH OUR FLAG TODAY 






Fs GUNS ARE silent everywhere I REALLY SAW our flag today— 

The earth lays scorched today; Painted against the blue, 

May this become tomorrow Waving above the crowded streets, 
The good earth. Lord, we pray. Guarding both me and you! 
















The bells ring out new triumph, I really saw our flag today— 
May their tones be set apart Floating in air so free, 
And give new determination Calling to all to honor it 
To each and every heart. On land and air and sea. 







Give us the everlasting peace, I really saw our flag today— 
Still tongues and stay the hand Pointing to God on high, 
That would through. fear and hate Asking again our loyalty 
Bring destruction to our land. lo those who serve and die! 









Give us the everlasting peace, I really saw our flag today— 







Lord we pray again, again; Never before more grand, 

Give us Peace, Peace on Earth Making anew the same old fact— 

Good will toward men. This is our native land! 
-HeELEN Kitcuets. Evans —VELMA E. ZIMMERMAN 
St. Clair Crystal City 










TWO PATHS 






HEADS 
7 l wo PATHS in these hills I love to walk 
OUCHING CHILDREN'S firm round heads In search of priceless treasure 
Is feeling ‘re in palm’s breadth . 
feeling there I ” And I walk them both to find which road 






All the power that goes to make 
The heart-beat of the nation. 
Silky knobs of human tissue, 






Gives me the greater pleasure. 
Along one path I nod to a pine 







Firm of surface, pliant inward, That stands with its feet in the willows, 
God-constructed just to harbor As it gazes into the mirror pool 
Stores of knowledge and invention. That reflects the fat cloud pillows 





Hung out in Heaven to air and sun; 

While drifting lazily over 

They drag their shadows across the fields 
Of dimpling, red-bubbled clover. 






Guard our words, O Holy Spirit, 
Whilst we teach them as they sit there 
List’ning mutely and adoring, 
Drinking fancy, fact, and fable 











With an equal concentration. The other way leads past a clump of birch 
I chanced one day to discover, 

Guard our words, O heavenly Father, And over each spot the wings of faith 

Lest we lead them, all unthinking Seem always to brood and hover. 

Into thoughts that will defeat them. As I walk these ways I find the peace 






My heart has been demanding, 
Guard our words, our thoughts and man-_ For there, with the wind in the trees, and 
ners, the song 
Lest they, watching, be misguided. Of the hills, | found God standing! 
—ADALINE HULL —MAE TRALLER 
Affton Lockwood 
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SECRETARY S AAce 


LEGISLATION 


The General Assembly reconvened on 
September 4, and important revision legis- 
lation has been introduced. 

Senate Bills No. 208 and No. 209 would 
make it possible for boards of education, 
without a vote of the people, to levy up to 
$1.00 in cities and towns (8g cents in St. 
Louis) and up to 65 cents in all other 
districts, with any additional amount to 
be levied by a two-thirds majority vote. 
The two bills as introduced are in com- 
plete harmony with the possibilities af- 
forded by the new Constitution in this 
area. 

Senate Bills No. 235 and No. 236 provide 
for the establishment and organization 


of a state board of education and the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner of education 


as required by the new Constitution. 

The House Committee on Taxation has 
introduced or is preparing for introduction 
approximately forty bills. These bills are 
being carefully studied and followed for 
any implications they may have for edu- 
cation. 

Copies of bills may be secured from your 
Senator or Representative. 


g 


SrTaTE TEACHERS MEETING 


Plans have been completed for the 83rd 
Annual Meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber, 7-9. 

The general theme for the Convention 
is “Peace Through Education.” 

On the general and divisional programs 
will appear General Chennault of the “‘Fly- 
ing ‘Tigers’; Governor Phil M. Donnelly, 
(tentative); State Superintendent Roy 
Scantlin; Dr. Willard S. Elsbree, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; Miss Ruth Streiz, 
Professor of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Charles H. Lake, 
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President, The American Association of 
School Administrators, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland Ohio; Dr. Nelson Bos 
sing, Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Dr. Ralph Tyler, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Mrs. Frank Wheeler, 
President, Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Springfield; and Mr. Frank 
C. Moore, Director of Industrial Arts, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The departmental meetings will be held 
on Friday afternoon as usual. 

The housing problem is acute. It is 
hoped that many teachers will stay with 
relatives or friends and that all hotel rooms 
will be used to full capacity. Be sure you 
have a place to stay before leaving hom« 


g 


100% Counties 


The first counties to report a_ 100°, 
membership in the Association for all rural 
teachers for the present school year were 
Clark, Webster, Schuyler, and Wright. 

Early payment of dues is advantageous to 
all. 


g 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Legislative Committee met in St. 
Louis on Saturday, August 25. 

The Committee on Sources of School 
Revenue met in the Conference Room ol 
the Teachers Building in Columbia on 
September 15. 

The Committee on Professional Stan 
dards and Ethics met on Saturday, Sep 
tember 22. 

The Executive Committee met on Satu: 
day, September 29. 

The Resolutions Committee 
in October. 


will meet 
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Announcing A New and Complete Service 


for VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


. SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED TO GIVE PRACTICAL HELP IN THE TEACHING 
OF ACTUAL CURRICULUM SUBJECTS 


NOW—~you can get a completely integrated program of new 
16 mm. sound-films, discussional strip-films and supplemen- 


nois; 

Edu. tary printed material to help you teach practically any basic 

Uni curriculum subject from kindergarten through high school! 

salen Every phase of the service perfected by leading authorities 

enone —and backed by the publishers of “Young America”! 

rank Here, At Last, is a complete Visual Instruction showing, how to invite comments, promote dis 

Arts, Service that not only offers carefully planned cussion, and check results. 

Yhio. films for every grade and practically every basic 

hio curriculum subject from kindergarten through : ebarendinen smehraned a wee 

held high school, but, more importantly, the films are © YOUNG America FiLMs also offers you a complete 
being made specifically to supplement the best selection of thoroughly tested equipment. Included 

— basic text books now in use. All types of films are are: 16 mm, sound projectors, 35 mm. strip-film 

C 1s included: basic curriculum, supplementary, ori- <a ee viewers, lamps, screens, etc. 

with entation, documentary, and carefully selected Equipmerft offered by YOUNG AMERICA FILMs is 


MOMS 
you 
ne 


commercial films. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS SET NEW 
HIGH STANDARDS! 


Editorially and technically you can be sure that 
Young America Films are of highest quality. They 
are planned and supervised by leading authori- 
ties on each specific film subject. These men work 
closely with specialists in curriculum and visual 
education as well as with outstanding creative 
and production experts in the educational motion 
picture field. 

The complete Young America Visual Instruc- 
tion Service includes: 16 mm. sound films—35 
mm. strip films of the discussional type—graded 
teaching manuals—and carefully organized 
lesson plans., Manuals include summaries, discus- 
sion outlines, activity programs and supplemen- 
tary projects. Prepared by experienced teachers 
who have a thorough working knowledge of your 
teaching problems and needs, they bring you a 
wealth of stimulating and practical material. 
They show how to prepare your students for film 


already being ordered by many schools—and se- 
lected in prgference to other leading and long- 
established makes. 


YOU HAVE AN EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll want more details. Here’s how you can get 
them easily: When you mail the coupon below we 
will send you the name of your exclusive state 
distributor for Young America Films and Equip-g 
ment. One of their representatives is ready and 
eager to explain to you just how this complete 
new Service can provide you with the kind of 
practical help you have long wanted in your 
work as a teacher. 

In the meantime, we will be glad to send you 
copies of the Young America Films and Equip- 
ment Catalogues PLUS a folder telling you “How 
To Build a Self-Supporting Visual Education De- 
partment.” In the Film Catalogue is a list of 
Young America Films with a brief summary of 
each, indexed by grades, titles and subject matter, 
together with a listing of integrated lesson plans 
and manuals. Mail Coupon Now! 


re (RR ee A 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMs |B ee 
Please send me the name of my exclusive state dis 


tributer for Young America Films and Equipment. 


00 Send me both your Film and your Equipment 7 
Catalogues for 1915-1946 “ 


Send me the folder: ‘‘How To Build A Self- 


This proud American eagle ap- 

pears on the cover of every copy 

of “Young America” — the Na- 

' tional News Weekly for Youth. 

To teachers and school administrators it has 

long been a symbol of editorial excellence in 

the school publication field. Now, it is des- 

tined to become just as highly respected as 

the hallmark of quality and service in the 
Visual Education field as well. 


Name 
School 


Sehool Address 


| Supporting Visual Education Department 
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As You Teach So Shall They Learn 


HUNDRED = high 
school social science teachers of Missouri 
and you fifteen thousand teachers who 
teach the social sciences in the grades, what 
kind of world are you teaching about? 

Is it one of living, breathing, pulsing 
reality? Do such Revolutionary patriots as 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
with their zeal and zest, and their spirit of 
liberty live in your classes, just as Amer- 
icans lived in the days of World War I to 
make the world safe for democracy, and 
as we, so recently, were fighting and dying 
for the American way of life. 


SEVENTEEN 


\re you teaching about a world of na- 
tionalism and internationalism made up 
of individuals who should be prepared for 
“democratic living, and who should appre- 
ciate the opportunities and the responsi- 
bilities of democratic living? — your 
teaching technique provide a means by 
which your students conceive a background 


of democratic human rights?¥ Are you 


equipping them and giving them the will 
to want to use their knowledge and ability 
in the improvement of democratic institu- 
tions and procedures?, 


‘Are you teaching them the facts about a 
world of complicated economic situations 
where the cessation of war production, ci- 
vilian needs, and man power requirements 
play a great role?{ Have you ever thought 
that some of them must be able to solve 
problems concerned with such situations? 


Can you give your students sufficient view 
of our social development, our ways of liv- 
ing, our customs, our conventions, our 
ideals, and our industrial achievements, so 
that they can value their worth by consider- 
ing our experiences of the past and where 
the failures have occurred? Do your stu- 
dents realize and appreciate the value of 
past achievements? Have you aroused them 
to their opportunities in their community 
and country, and their responsibilities to 
them? 

Or, do your students merely memorize 
isolated historical facts for the purpose of 
passing tests? And is their whole social 
concept one of vague theory and abstract 
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By BENNY FeRNE HUNTER 
Centerville 





examples provided by one text-book writ 
ten twenty years ago? 

The latter was my concept, or my social 
world when I was an eighth grader in a 
Missouri country school during World War 
I days. And believe me, I faced life poorly 
equipped, and I have had a real strugel 
acquiring factual knowledge and adjusting 
myself to social realities. 

The fact that in those days I was weai 
ing sixteen dollar shoes—the ordinary high 
laced English walkers—and an equally high 
priced velvet tam-o-shanter, because of wai 
prices, was as remote a fact from the infor 
mation contained within the brown-backed 
Mace’s School History of the United States 
which lay on my desk, as anything imagin 
able. The fact that we were having “meat 
Tess” and “wheatless” days at home had no 
bearing on the economic situation of thi 
time, so far as my understanding was con 
cerned. Neither did I associate the current 
war with these experiences, to a very great 
extent, even though two members of 1\ 
family were fighting in the Meuse Argonn 
battles. 

The one uppermost fact in my mind con 
cerning this history course was that I must 
pass tests concerned with factual data and 
retell the message of each page of the tex! 
word by word. Not another history re! 
erence, current periodical, map, nor pictur 
supplement graced the gray old buildings 
interior. Radios had not as yet been in 
vented. 

And so we, like all obedient children 0! 
those days, worked hard trying to nv 
orize Mr. Mace’s text verbatim, thus mak 
ing the best of the situation. But in spi! 
of all my ‘perseverance I often failed to 
tirely memorize a “topic,” and I would } 
sort to a peep between my text-book covers 
and read some lines. I often memorized 4 
second and third line while I read aloud 
the first one. For variation I often pr 
faced a sentence with “well,” or “so.” | 
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IT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 


| pen nearly four years we were building up 
our forces in Europe—to do a job. The 
job was done—and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 months or 
less, the millions of men who did the job in 
Europe are coming home—and along with 
them, the other millions who did the Pacific 
job, too. The end of the war does not mean 
that train travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be nearly 
five times what it was before the war. 


All this must be done with virtually the same 
equipment available in 1940, for during the 
war years the railroad program of buying 
new cars was halted by the government be- 
cause of other and more pressing war needs. 


This means that now everything that rolls 
must be pressed into service. Sleeping cars 
have been taken off regular trains on all runs 
of less than 450 miles, so that approximately 
two-thirds of all sleeping cars are now avail- 
able for troop train service. Coaches are 
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being taken off regular trains. What’s left in 
regular trains must serve not only civilians 
but a heavy military traffic as well. So travel 
is difficult for all—civilians as well as 
soldiers. 


The railroads have two great needs —more 
cars and more men. Government agencies, 
military and civilian, are cooperating to re- 
cruit the men to help in moving the record 
load which is just ahead. 


Since V-E Day, the government has author- 
ized the building of passenger cars but not 
many can be completed in time to help meet 
the present peak travel load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment and 
railroad men are working 
harder than ever before — 
for the railroads must do the 
job with what they have. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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can still quote whole passages or topics, 
such as the one on the fall of Quebec in 
the French and Indian War: “During the 
night the English army scaled the rocky 
wall, and by morning stood in battle on the 
Heights of Abraham. Wolf was busy pass- 
ing along the lines and encouraging his 
men. Montcalm and his army moved to 
the attack.” Ete., ete. 

I can still quote the president's oath, the 
preamble, and name all the presidents in 
the order in which they served. I am still 
in command of the happenings of 1492, 
1607, 1620, 1636, 1734, 1776, 1781, 1787, 
etc. learned as isolated facts. If there was 
any connection whatever between this study 
and cause and effect, or between it and 
our actual social surroundings I cannot 
remember having grasped it. 

And I must say that so far as this train- 
ing was concerned I certainly was not civic 
minded. I think I acquired more of this 
attribute simply through chance and by 
observation than from this so called train- 
ing. 

Some teachers of social science in high 
school are putting life and vitality into 
history lessons, and really preparing their 
students to face, and deal with, the prac- 
- tical social problems of life. 

- First of all they keep the student in 
touch with the fast changing order of the 
social, economic, and political world by 
using current periodicals. They choose au- 
thentic facts and broadminded and_ un- 
biased interpretations of the topics of the 
day. Sensational material written to ap- 
peal to the emotions has no place in such 
a study. There was no sensational glory in 
men climbing on shore at Normandy on 
D-Day except that they were simply giving 
their lives for the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life. The discussions concern- 
ing the U. S. A. presidential election of 
1944 in one class were of unbiased opinion, 
leaving each student free to take any cer- 
tain opinion. Such timely topics as com- 
pulsory military training are discussed as 
to advantages, disadvantages, and _plausi- 
bility. 

There is study and evaluation of such 
documents as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. Special attention is given to the 
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origin and need of such documents and 
how they still serve their purpose. 


Respect for the flag and proper evalua 
tion of its significance is brought out. Onc 
lesson to make real the significance of the 
flag was the use of Staff Sergeant Schulen 
burg’s poem “Butch” Is the Flag. In this 
poem, the writer in answerng a_ child's 
question about the flag, speaks thus ol 
“Butch” O'Hare, a lieutenant commande: 
who gave his life in air combat over Toyko 


“His smile is the flag, his courage high, his 
plunge to eternal glory, 

He and his eagles driving hard are the cor 
of History's story. 

You will know love, live full and free, grow 
tall and strong and fair— 

Because of the name—remember it—becaus: 
of the name ‘O'Hare.’ ” 


Certainly there are many such examples 
in past history to be used. But such as this 
one are timely and closer to the student's 
realities. 

All of the different forms of government 
now in use are studied, but proper evalua 
tion is given to our form of government 
with all of its democratic institutions, pro 
cedures, and precedents. Comparisons ar 
made as to how the various kinds of gov 
ernment affect the lives of individuals, with 
strong emphasis upon the advantages ol 
the democratic form. 

Close study is made of the peace con 
ferences and peace plans being made. Stu 
dents criticize constructively and advers 
ly any such plans from knowledge of past 
history and current world events. 


Biographical data and photographs o! 
great personalities of past and present times 
are used, which is a means of bringing th« 


student in contact with those who have 
made history. Some one has said, “By com 
ing in contact with a great personage, you 
have acquired some of that person’s great 
ness.” And what makes a story more real 
than knowing about the people in the 
story: 
Maps and globes are used at all times in 
geographical references. 
Independent opinions and conclusions 
are often arrived at through debates. ‘Thx 
(Continued on Page 299 
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ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 


JET PROPULSION 


AIR IS SWALLOWED by the jet engine’s mouth 
‘‘A,"’ and is picked up by the compressor 
"“B,’’ which squeezes it into the combus- 
tion chamber “‘C."’ Here the air and fuel 
burn, increasing the temperature of the air 
and gases, which in sweeping through tur- 
bine “‘D,"’ spin it at tremendous speed. 
The turbine drives the compressor, which 
is fixed to the same shaft. That's how, after 
starting by an electric motor, the compressor 
gets its power. After leaving the turbine, 
the hot air and gases escape at high speed 
through nozzle “‘E,’’ giving the reactive 
thrust that drives the plane forward. 


THE FORCE THAT DRIVES A JET PLANE is the 
same kind of force that pushes a canoe 
away when you jump to the dock. . . that 
makes a deflating toy balloon scurry when 
it slips from your fingers . . . that spins a 
rotary lawn sprinkler in a direction opposite 
to that of the jets of water. Forward 
thrust of a jet propelled plane is developed 
as the reaction of the high-velocity dis- 
charge through the engine's nozzle. It’s 
the practical application of Newton's 
third law of motion—that for every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction. 


GENERAL 


OCTOBER, 1945 


THE FIRST AMERICAN JET PLANE was Bell's 
P59 Airacomet, now in production as a 
trainer. The fastest plane in the world is 
the jet-propelled P-80 Shooting Star, a 
fighter by Lockheed. General Electric jets 
power these planes and the P&0's engines 
are the most powerful in the air today. 
These planes achieve peak performance 
without propeller, radiator, oil cooling 
system, supercharger, and complex controls. 
A ground crew can replace a jet engine in 
a Shooting Star in thirty minutes. 

The pilot can be relatively comfortable 
even in the substratosphere because the jet 
engine can pressurize his cabin. His plane is 
extremely maneuverable and can climb at 
great speed. He experiences no new flight 
problems. In fact, any competent pilot can 
fly a jet plane. 

This advertisement is one of a series, designed as 


a@ service to teachers of question-asking boys and 
girls. General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orches- 
tra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m EWT, CBS— 
“The G-E House Party,” Monday through Friday 4:00 
p.m. EWT, CBS 


ELECTRIC 


958-59E-215 














APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Missouri State Teachers Association Convention, St. Louis, Nov. 7-9, 1945 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Convention in St. Louis, 
November 7-9, 1945, available hotels and their rates are listed below. Use the form at 
the bottom of the page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Whenever 
possible, arrangements should be made for occupancy of rooms accommodating. two 
or more persons; only a limited number of single rooms are available. All reserva- 
tions are to be cleared through the Housing Bureau. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 





For One For Two Persons 
Person Double Bed Twin Beds Suites 

Pn ee . ccodeaveteusscesul $2.00-$2.50 $3.00-$4.00 $5.00- 
OT SSS ee $5.00-$6.00 $6.00-$7.00 $14.00-$16.00 
CCD ic cvcecuenemanubewaen $4.00-$5.00 $5.00-$6.00 
Coronado Hotel ........ « eecseseeee « + of 2s08-$8.00 $4.50-$5.50 $6.00-$8.00 $ 7.00-$15.00 
kee epee. $5 05-43.65 $4.00-$7.00 $4.80-$10.00 $10.00-$12.C0 
Jefferson Hotel eee $4.50-$6.00 $6.00-$8.00 $12.00-$20.00 
ae eee: ye 4 $5.00-$6.00 $5.50-$7.00 
Majestic Hotel soca sean cha $3.00-$3.25 $4.50- 
ey, eae $2.50-$3.50 $3.50-$5.50 $4.50-$5.50 
Mayfair Hotel ....... $3.00- $4.00-$6.00 $6.00-$6.50 
Melbourne Hotel 20-$4.20 $5.20-$6.30 $6.30-$8.30 $ 8.30-$15.00 
Park Plaza Hotel ... .50- $6.00- $6.00-$9.00 $10.00-$15.00 
Roosevelt Hotel .00- $4.50- $4.50 -$5.00 
Statler Hotel Sine ala lac ca aida a $4.50-$7.00 $6.25-$6.50 
ee ET ni ccdewesdarnapevdacasenes $4.00-$4.50 $4.50-$5.00 


Housing Bureau, Missouri State Teachers Association 
910 Syndicate Trust Bldg. (1) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the St. Louis Convention, Nov. 
7-9, 1945 
i-J, Ld40, 


Single Room [] Double Bedded Room [] Twin Bedded Room [J Suite 1] 

Rate: From 6........ _ Rea ae 4. ee , 
Second Choice Hotel............................ 

Number in Party......... Third Choice Hotel..................... a ee 

Arriving at Hotel Nov. ................ Hour ............ A.M. ............ P.M. Leaving Nov....... 


Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations. The 
name of each hotel guest must be listed. 


Name... oe Rae 0 V2 ee ae ee oP a 
Name an Address ......... a eee 
Name Address . ites ay 3 oe 


ORIEN ; ENE ERE aR Ae a 
If the hotels of your 
choice are unable to ac- 


cept your reservation the ER. ec ae ae ee OE ee ier eee Oe Bee 
Housing Bureau will 

k d reserva- +: . 
don ne ootaite 4 Me ce a Renter ndent ha ah ee 


tion as possible elsewhere. 
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AS YOU TEACH— 


(Continued from Page 296) 


use of reports and informal essays also help 
to summarize or collect students’ knowl+ 
edge and opinions concerning particular 
events, movements, or problems. 

xibooks and other references are used 
asa means of reference for answering ques- 
tions or problems brought about by the 
study of the courses in social science, and 
not as Objectives within themselves 

These teachers use oral and written tests 
to determine students’ knowledge of social 
studies facts. But they do not stop at that. 
They note civic interests and attitudes of 
sudents. They note their use of social 
factual data, their interpretations, their 
discussions, and their method and skill in 
meeting daily problems. They note how 
the student interprets his present social 
studies data in the light of past data, and 
vice versa. The student will live his social 
science study*and be interested in his social 
environment if it has had its proper in- 
fluence on hinf He will, indeed, be awake 
to the problems about him. 

Formal tests and measures, such as 
achievement tests are given from time to 
time to determine the pupil’s achievement 
as he goes along. Reaction on the part of 
these teachers’ students show that they are 
making this training a part of themselves. 
It is not mere “book learning.” It is life— 
areality that promotes interest, enthusiasm 
and eagerness to learn. 


MY TEACHER 


(Cotinued from Page 280) 


Why that teacher works your heads off all 
the time. 

Does she fool you!” 

It’s just that Mom doesn’t understand 

Teacher doesn’t ever tell us to work. 

It’s all fun! 


My teacher 

Why she says herself 

“School's not work 

School—why it’s fun. 

These problems—why they're so easy—and 
fun.” 
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She shows us 
It is, and they are. 
Teacher says so herself. 


Yes, sir, 
My teacher 
She’s the best. 
Why, I'd like to have her always for teacher. 
We all wish they'd promote teachers (like 
ours) 
Right along with their children. 
—SuUZAN Fox 
Carthage 





VETERANS RETURN TO SCHOOL JOBS 


The Boonville public schools have seven men 
on the faculty. Four of these seven are vet- 


crans of World War II. The veterans are Ed- 


ward Dugan, vocational agriculture: Gene 
Hiett, athletic coach; Robert Blankenbaker, 


high school principal; and Ben Moore, indus- 


trial arts. 


2 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


is going to be more difficult than educa- 
tion for war unless we keep alive in our 
young people an intelligent interest in 
current events throughout the world as 
well as an appreciation of our American 
heritage and culture. 
The J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY is 
aware of the need for more good supple- 
mentary reading material than ever before, 
and offers the librarian and teacher a very 
wide assortment of books to fill this need. 
May we send you FREE the catalog of 
ours describing the books best suited to 
your needs? Just check, sign and mall 
this coupon today. 
4. B. Lippincott Company, | 
East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. | 
Please send the following catalogs free:— | 
School Library Catalog 
Lippincott-Stokes 1945 Books for Boys | 
and Girls 
Supplementary Books for Home | 
Economics 
Approved Books for Catholic Schools | 
and Libraries { 
| 
i 
' 
| 
| 
| 


¥ x MM 


Elementary Graded Library List 
Elementary Check List of Science and 
Nature Books 

High School Check List of Science and 
Nature Books 

O Lippincott-Stokes Library Bulletin 


Name 


School 


000 00 00 


City Zone State 
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Nellie F. Wells is acting superintendent of 
the Centerview consolidated schools. 

R. S. Allrich has been employed to teach E.ng- 
lish and social studies at Gerald. 


R. H. Patterson, superintendent of the Exeter 
public schools, reports an increased enrollment 
in both the high school and elementary school. 
Enrollment in the high school is the highest at 
any time during the past six years. 





Ruth Lawrence, music instructor in the Eu- 
gene Field school of Maryville, has resigned to 
accept a position at the Buena Vista College, 
Storm Lake, lowa. She will teach voice and 
will also do teacher-training work in the public 
schools. 


Beryl A. Hamilton, a teacher in the Nevada 
high school, has recently returned from two 
years of duty in the armed service. He was 
wounded at Normandy during the invasion of 
France. While on duty in England he taught 
three weeks in an English school. He will re- 
sume his teaching with the Nevada high school 
staff as soon as he receives his discharge. 


Mary Scott, commercial teacher at Wellsville 
has assumed her duties in similar work at Linn. 





*e 

Opal Renner, teacher of English, chorus and 
band in the Clarence high school, has resigned 
to accept a position in the Social Security of 
fice at Macon. 





° 

Delbert. Dunkin has been named coordinator 
in the Mexico high school. Mr. Dunkin former- 
ly taught in the Columbia schools. 





B= Robert J. Ames, science and journalisn 
teacher for the past five years in the Nevada 
high school, was recently inducted into the 
Navy and is stationed at Great Lakes. 


Mabel Hale, a teacher in the Liberty elemen 
tary school last year, is now teaching Eng 
in the Linn high school. 





Ralph Palmer, principal of the Steelville high 
school for the past two years, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Wright City. He 
succeeds J. Ogden Scheer, who has been ap- 
pointed supervisor in the State Department oi 
Education. 





variety of human abilities.” 


with your 1945-6 testing program. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





The Influence of Objective Measurement 


One administrator makes this statement about the 
use of standard tests: “Our greatest advance has 
been in the development of a new point of view— 
in the realization that since differences exist we 
must do something about them. 

“The influence of objective measurement of ability 
and achievement is apparent everywhere. It has 
given us the basis for organization of new kinds 
of classes, for refinement in classification, for con- 
tinuous readjustment of the school program—the 
beginning of our efforts to adapt the school to the 


World Book Company has long been known as the 
leading publisher of standard tests. 


Use its Division of Research and Test Service to help you 


W orld Book Company 


148 Boonville Rd., Jefferson City, Mo. 


Stanford 
Achievement 
Test 


Metropolitan 
Achievement 
Tests 


Pintner 
General 
Ability 

Tests 

Otis 
Quick-Scoring 
Mental 
Ability 

Tests 


Represented by H. E. Detherage 
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Mrs. Raymond Kottmeyer, formerly teacher 
at Beaumont school, is now teaching the inter- 
mediate grades at Gerald. 


Orville Wagoner, former superintendent of 
schools at Bois D’Arc, has been elected to head 
the Morrisville public schools. 


Giles Theilmann, professor of education, Park 

College, has been promoted to the position of 
Dean of Men. Mr. Theilmann was formerly 
principal of the Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
senior high school. 


Beulah Keith, teacher of speech correction in 
the Nevada schools for the past five years, is 
now teaching in the University City schools, 
Betty Biederman, graduate of the Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, has been named to 
succeed Miss Keith as teacher of speech. Miss 
Biederman’s home is in Kansas City. 





Karl H. Berns, formerly assistant secretary 
of the Ohio Education Association, in July be- 
came assistant secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, a newly created position of 
the organization. 





Clifford Cheek has returned to the principal- 
ship of the Miller high school after an absence 
of one year working for the State Employment 
Commission. 


James L. McCaskill, formerly director of the 
Meridian Municipal Junior College, Meridian, 
Mississippi, is assistant director of the legis- 


lative and federal relations division of the NEA. 
Sybil Whitton of Kirksville is teaching voca- 


tional home economics in the Galt high school. 


L. W. Watson is the new high school prin- 
c‘pal at Turney. Mr. Watson will teach mathe- 
matics and geography. 


Elliott of Independence is teaching 
science in the Nevada high school. He is a 
brother of Captain Arthur Elliott, formerly 
superintendent ¢«f schools at Joplin. 


D. C. 


T. L. Noel, superintendent of the Boonville 
public schools, reports that 44% of the high 
school graduates of the 1945 class have entered 
college. This percentage of college enrollment 
is much above the average. 





Joe D’Andrea, music instructor in the Mound 
City public schools, has been appointed music 
supervisor in the Maryville high school. 





Carl D. Gum, principal, William Chrisman 
high school, Independence, on August 27, be- 
gan his work as vice-principal of the Shawnee 
Mission high school in Johnson county, Kansas. 








That’s just an average day’s 
work for the Bell System. Service 
generally is good but sometimes 
there’s an extra big crowd on 
some lines and people are wait- 
ing. Then the operator will ask 
your help by saying .. . “Please 


limit your call to 5 minutes.” 





MAGE 4,800,000 Tolt 


and Long Distance calls / 
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L. W. Fristoe, superintendent of the Linneus 
school for the last ten years, has been elected 
superintendent at Sweet Springs. 





Mrs. Edna McGovney, home economics and 
mathematics teacher in the Nevada high school 
for the past twenty-three years, is in ill health 
and has been given a leave of absence from her 
duties. 

Robert E. Busch is the teacher of vocational 
agriculture in the Wellsville high school. Mr. 
Busch graduated from the University of Mis- 
souri this past summer 


Madge Duncan, elementary teacher in the Cal- 
ifornia, Missouri, schools, is now teaching the 
third and fourth grades at the East Linn ele- 
mentary school, 


J. F. Coday, superintendent of schools at 
Branson, reports 25% increase in the high 
school enrollment and a 10% increase in the 
elementary school enrollment for this year. 





Jerry J. Vineyard, superintendent of the Ne- 
vada public schools, reports that during the 
past summer new equipment, amounting to 
$3,000, was -.added to the vocational home- 
making department. 


Pauline Birkenholz, formerly a teacher in a 
rural school in Nodaway county, is now teach- 
ing the primary grades at Clearmont. 


Annetta Slagle, formerly of Nebraska 
teaching in the Blair elementary school in 
vada, Missouri. 





Victor B. Lowe, formerly superintendent of 
the St. Clair county schools, has been named 
superintendent of the Ash Grove public schools 
He succeeds J. N. Quarles who resigned. 


Clayton D. Hutchins, for three years chi 
the school bus section of the Office of Def 
Transportation, has assumed duties as assistant 
director of research for the NEA. Before 
ice with the ODT Dr. Hutchins was audito 
the State Department of Education, Colun 
Ohio. 





J. C. Godbey, superintendent of the Fill 
school, has resigned his position to be 
county superintendent of Andrew county 
succeeds Otis C. Thorburn, who resig: 
August 1. 

Mr. Godbey has held superintendencies 
Otterville, Schell City, Blackburn, Burlingto: 
Junction, Tarkio, Savannah and Plattsburg. He 
served as high school inspector of Northwest 
Missouri when Charles A. Lee was State Super 
intendent of Schools. 

Mr. Godbey has attended the Warrensburg 
State Teachers College and has degrees 
the University of Missouri and Kansas 
versity. 








earning to Read 
and Reading to Learn 


go along together when you use 


THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


William S. Gray, Director 


Write for Information 








Scott, Foresman and Company 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5 


Hlinois 


The Newest 


LIBRARY RECORD BOOK 
for elementary schools 


Designed by Fred L. Cole, State 
Supervisor of schools, to make 
an easy task of efficiently main- 
taining adequate library records. 
It uses the simple A-B-C method 
of classification. Has space for 
listing 1,000 volumes. Very eco- 
nomical, each only 


60c 


ORDER FROM 


Missouri State Teachers Ass'n. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Outfits of cards, pockets, date due slips 


are specially made up to accompany 
this book. 


MODEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
St. Louis 12, Missouri. 
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Robert Blankenbaker has returned to his 


Katie Autrey, formerly a teacher in the Don- ned 
former position as principal of the junior-senior 


iphan grade schools, has been elected to teach 








social studies in the Naylor high school. high school in Boonville. Mr. Blankenbaker 
has been a staff sergeant in the Army, having 
ident of J. S. Maxwell, superintendent of the Warrens- served for the past three years. 
. mamed burg public schools, has been appointed prin- oe 3 
schools cipal of the University of Missouri Laboratory 
d. School. He began work September 10. Dr. James A. Painter, acting principal of the 
Maxwell, in addition to his duties as principal, Boonville high school, has resigned to accept 
will teach two courses in the school of educa- a s‘milar position at Charles City, Iowa. 
chir tion. 
Defense Kenneth Brown, director of Red Cross ac- Se 
sSistant tivities at Knob Noster, has been appointed , , oe ee 
re superintendent of the Warrensburg schools to _Mrs. Irene Bridgeman ot Blue Raped: | an 
itor for succeed Mr. Maxwell. Mr. Brown taught in the ‘°@> has been appointed elementary teacher in 
the Bryan elementary school at Nevada, Mis 


lumbu Deepwater schools several years ago. onl 
so . 





Paul Henry Kinsel,- formerly of the U. S. 
Office of Education, became director of the Vernon G. Dameron has been appointed di 


newly established Division of Travel Service rector of the new Division of Audio-Visual In- 
of the NEA. This division is organized to give struction Service of the NEA. Mr. Dameron 
NEA members an opportunity to travel at the has been director of the planning department 
lowest possible cost. It is a non-profit self- of the Army Air Forces training film prepara- 
supporting service. tion unit at Chanute Field, Illinois. 





M. S. T. A. Accident, Sickness and Hospitalization 
Group Insurance 


The Small Premium Payment Listed Below Will Protect You and Carry Your Insurance 
From October 1, 1945 to April 1, 1946 





With Hospital Benefits Included, Semi-annual Premium 


WEEKLY Semi-annual|Hospital Benefit Up to $5 per | Hospital Benefit Up to $4 per 
PLAN* BENEFIT Premium |Day and $25.00 Miscellaneous Day and $20.00 Miscellaneous 
Fees, Plus the Weekly Benefit | Fees, Plus the Weekly Benefit 


A $25.00 $16.00 $21.50 $20.50 
B 20.00 12.95 18.45 17.45 


Cc 15.00 9.90 15.40 14.40 


Plan A Members are those whose salaries ure $1,500 or more yearly; B $1,200 
C less than $1,200 yearly. 


*Note: Each plan includes $1,000.00 Principal Sum and the other benefits. 











to $1,499; 





Mailing Address 




















Date of Birth.. Salary 
Occupation Name of School System 
Beneficiary Relationship 
é 1 AM APPLYING FOR PLAN: AO; BO: CO (Please check one “open square’) 
s 4 (If you wish hospital benefits, check amount desired): $5.00 Plan 0; $4.00 Plan O 
? 
‘ 
? I enclose remittance for § covering first premium payment. (Make check or money order 
, i payable to Continental Casualty Company.) 
oe 
; Signature of Member 





$03 


—_ 
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ao feature-length 
first run 16mm 
entertainment 
picture 


Ready for 
unrestricted 
showings 
everywhere! 


P canning JUNE CARLSON | 


PLANET PICTURES, Inc. 

5746 Sunset Boulevard 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me information on how Jeep- 
Herders and other of Planet’s forthcoming 
16mm entertainment features may be ob- 
tained for school showings. 





Name 
Address 
—__ ll 
Schoo! __ — Position 











Leland P. Bradford has been named director 
of the Division of Adult Education Service of 
the NEA. The new division will emphasiz: 
the education program for veterans. Dr. Bra: 
ford, who has been director of training, Fed 
eral Security Agency, will continue as edit 
of the Adult Education Bulletin, 


E. Wayne Shane, formerly a member of 
the State Department of Education and 
one time a teacher in the Springficld publi 
schools, is now a lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Lieut. Shannon is on the staff of th 
Navy's Beach Battalion School and is statione 
at Oceanside, California. He suffered an in 
jury while directing anti-aircraft fire in Ju 
1944 and as a result has been shore-based sin 
that time. He is expecting to receive a medical 
discharge in the very near future. 

Agnes Samuelson, formerly executive secre 
tary, Iowa State Teachers Association, has been 
appointed to a position on the NEA head 
quarters staff. Miss Samuelson will have charg: 
of contacts with patriotic, religious and civi 
groups. 


BUILDING ADDITION TO DORMITORY 


Plans to enlarge Yeater hall, a dormitory for 
women at Central Missouri State Teachers Col 
lege, have been announced by President G. W 
Diemer 

Forty-five outside rooms, to accommodat: 
ninety more women students, will be added 
the south wing of the present structure. Con 
struction is expected to be completed by Marcl 
1946 


NODAWAY COUNTY ADMINIS- 
TRATORS ELECT OFFICERS 


Administrators of the Nodaway county 
schools met September 7, at the Linville hotel 
in Maryville and elected the following officer 
for their organization: Wilber Williams, presi 
dent, superintendent of schools, Skidmore; C 
\. Bristow, secretary-treasurer, principal, higl 
school, Maryville; and Claude Pierpo‘nt, chair 
man, athletics committee, superintendent ot 
schools, Quitman. 


FREE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Army camp and field kitchens, mess _ hal 
equipment and furniture and dishes will b: 
given, free, to schools in a program of publi 
benefit by the Surplus Property Board. R« 
frigerators, steam tables and water coolers w 
be included among items given to schools 
accordance with their needs. Other surplu- 
items to be given schools are: aircraft; elec 
tronic equipment; machine tools and thousands 
of other items which industry cannot absorb. 

Mr. H. F. Alvez of the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation is aiding schools in applying for surplus 
property. 
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NEW TEACHERS AT BARNETT 


New teachers in the Barnett public schools 


are Leonard Hampton, teacher of science and NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
history; Mrs. Vencil Mobley, intermediate Presented in the hope 
grades; and Mrs. George Bradshaw, primary that they will prove interesting 
grades. 
Pan © HD eS and useful to you 
APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT Susie 
e Or J. Ogden Scheer, superintendent of the ; Cucumber — 
d Wright City public schools since 1943, has been . She Writes 
ublic appointed supervisor in the State Department ae Letters 
‘ava of Education for North- to Children 
F th west Missouri. Mr. : 
oned Scheer succeeds Earl 
in Teegarden. 
Jun Mr. Scheer is a grad- 
Inc ; uate of Kirksville 
lical ; Teachers College and 


received his Master’s 
Degree in Education at For Nursery and Primary Teachers 
the University of Mis- int ted i ti 
souri during the past £ wreres om promenng 
summer term. children’s self-expression 
He has had experi- 
ence as an elementary 
teacher, an elementary 
principal and as a high ‘ recognize letter 
school teacher. Mr. 9 
Scheer is a member of the educational fra- ie : 
ternity, Phi Delta Kappa. ural device for self-expression perhaps 
= adie aan this little dog, Susie Cucumber, might 
NEOSHO PLANS FOR Soe Scenes, Og 
JUNIOR COLLEGE suggest a new Self-expression Project. 
_ The Neosho board of education and a civic Susie writes weekly letters on 3 to 
improvement committee of the city have made S on 1A? vacsh les int t 
plans for the establishment of a junior college £ iesplins » atin eyes new dl 
as a postwar project. The plans call for a cap- rience level; often encloses surprises 
ital outlay of $250,000. The district will be 
: > ‘ s to plz picture, etc.) < 
called upon to vote on a $120,000 bond pro- (seeds to plant, ans ne €, etc.) and 
gram, the funds from which will be used to sends her book, “Susie Cucumber— 
eaae te ‘ ~stablis —- aa ‘ . a ‘ ; 
_ - ( Yy and establish the college and an She Writes Letters” ... All of which 
€ tic nel 


Since educators 


writing as a nat- 


might prove spur to class to correspond 
SOMETHING NEW with her as well as “to tell things in 


Your Association is offering a new service 
to improve high school libraries. sete : 

From a list of 100 books recommended by the own writing paper as Susie does. 
State Department of Education sixty available ‘ 
titles have been stocked and are ready for im- Parents’ Magazine specially commends 
mediate delivery. both Susie’s Book and Letters. 

lo purchase these 60 books by ordering from 
publishers would take twenty-seven separate Ask your librarian or bookstore, if interested: 
orders. Only one is necessary if you order For further information just write to 
from your Association. For a High School : ; : 
Library List write the Missouri State Teachers 
\ssociation, Columbia, Missouri. —Fort Hunt Road, Alexandria, Virginia. 





own words” and create designs for 


Susie Cucumber, herself, at her home address 


LATI MERIC We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
N A = cCAN STUDENTS In U. S. as in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 

During 1945 the Department of State has . . 
awarded maintenance and travel grants to 285 


Latin American students as part of its cultural Remember this wrapper — it is empty now and 
relations program. Drawn from all of the , 
Latin American republics—as many as 32 from ~S ~~ wwill stay 0 wntil 
one country—the students were placed in ap- eS it is again prac- 
proximately 80 United States institutions for - © tical to produce chewing 
graduate work or special training. : gum of such peacetime 
Over 80% of the 285 students received train- quality and flavor. 


been helpfui to millions of people. ze 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL FACULTIES- 


PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR MILLING HISTORY 
urges students to write an essay of not more than 500 words on 


A“FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 


Help Your Students WIN 
COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS... TRIPS TO WASHINGTON 
VICTORY BONDS 


100 EXCITING PRIZES IN ALL! 


@ 2 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS—One for a boy, one for a girl. Each providing one 
year at the college of their choice PLUS initial expenses. 


@2 ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS TO WASHINGTON FOR FIRST PRIZE WINNERS. Visiting 
Congress in session! Meeting high government officials! 


@ 96 UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS! $25 Victory Bonds for the 96 next best 


essays. 


FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR! HOW CAN FOOD HELP WIN AND KEEP THE PEACE? 


Should the United States tradition —“It’s American 
to Share’’—be adopted by all the nations of the 
world? Should the United Nations pool their food 
resources to help “have-not” nations in time of 
need? What shall be done NOW to rescue the 
hungry and starving millions in China, France, 


Belgium, Poland, Holland,Greece,the Philippine: 
If America continues to have surplus farm prod- 
ucts, where will we market them? 

The answers your students write to these vita! 
food questions may well be the “Food Plank for 
Peace.” 


Study the rules... encourage your students to enter this contest... and write their FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS: "If we let Europe go cold and hungry, we may lose 
some of the foundations of order on which the hope for world-wide peace must rest.” 


JUDGES—PROMINENT AMERICAN FOOD AUTHORITIES 


“FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE" ESSAY CONTEST RULES 


1. Any senior level high school 
or similar institution with equal 
scholastic standards located with- 
in the territorial limits of the 
United States may on behalf of its 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth year 
students enter four (4) individual 
essays on the subject of a FOOD 
PLANK FOR PEACE limited to 
not more than five-hundred (500) 
words in length. It is suggested, 
but not obligatory, that two of 
these compositions be the work 
of boy and two of girl students. 


2. All essays entered must be the 
original work of regularly en- 
rolled students and must be writ- 
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ten in pen or typewritten on one 
side of the paper. Standard theme 
size paper is preferred, but not 
required. 


3. The essays must be submitted 
by the principal of the school, or 
other authorized faculty member, 
and MUST BE POSTMARKED 
NOT LATER THAN JANU- 
ARY 15, 1946. 


4. The full name and home ad- 
dress of the student, as well as 
the mame and address of the 
school, and the name of the fac- 
ulry member submitting essay 
must appear on each manuscript. 


Essays will be duplicated and 
coded without names for fina! 
judging. 


5. The essays should be ad 
dressed: JUDGES, FOOD 
PLANK FOR PEACE, PILLS- 
BURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR 
MILLING HISTORY, MINNI- 
APOLIS 2, MINN. 


6. Decisions of the judges will 
be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
awards will be made. Winners 
will be notified by mail in care of 
the principal of the high schoo! 
which they are attending. No 
essays will be returned. 
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ing in technical, science or applied science fic!d. 
The largest group, 13%, studied eng.neering; 
8%, agriculture; 7%, education, and 6%, med- 
icine. Other subjects in whch students and 
internes received training ranged from phar- 
macy and law to literature and _ veterinary 
science. 


George C. Lindsay 
George Clarence Lindsay of Webster Groves 
ed August 18. He was for several years 
member of the faculty of the Roosevelt hig 
school and more recently at McKinley hig 
school in St. Louis. 


Mary McAtee 

Mary McAtee, teacher-of mathematics in the 
Nevada high school for the past twenty-two 
years, died July 1, 1945. 
FILMS 

The State Conservation Commission at Jeffer- 
son City has added two new educat.onal films 
to its motion picture lending library, both pro- 
duced in Missouri by the Commiss:on’s infor- 

ation division. 

One of the new pictures, “Farm Ponds and 
Wildl fe.” shows how construction and develop- 
ment of good ponds aids in wildlife restora- 
tion. The other, entitled “Red-winged Black- 
bird Story,” is a nature study subject dealing 
with predator-prey relationships. Both are in 
16 millimeter silent kodachrome. 

These and other films on wildlife conserva- 
tion and forestry are loaned by the Commis- 
sion free of charge to schools having their 
own projection equipment 








! i 


GINGER! 























You didn’t hear the piano because I was 
practicing the rests. 
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570 Normal Road 


It’s no accident that motion pictures are 
part of the training process of the armed 
forces. In Navy courses it was found that 
students learn up to 35% more with sound 
films — and that such learning is retained 
55% longer. 

This ability to impart more knowledge 
in less time for a greater retentive period 
makes films a powerful teaching tool. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films now 
offer the foremost collection of profession- 
ally created, teacher-tested sound and 
silent educational classroom motion 
pictures. 

Even schools with small budgets can own 
film libraries—now—by taking advantage of 
the new “Lease-to-Own” plan—with year- 
to-year payments as low as film rentals. 


Write today for more information about 
this new plan —and ask to see previews 
of films—with no obligation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 


W.S. RENNER 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 








YOURS . . . for the asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps 
Available from “School and Community’s” 
Advertisers 

Our advertisers are friendly neighbors ready 
to serve teachers whenever called upon. The 
habit of reading the advertising messages reg- 
ularly will pay dividends to busy school people. 
Use the advertisers’ own coupons or the one 
below. 

66. “Be Proud of Your Hands” is a smartly 
colored wall chart accompanied by attractive 
student folders on hand care. This is a new 
addition to the free teaching kit which com- 
prises six wall charts on various phases of 
grooming for both boys and girls. Also in- 
cluded are a new teacher’s pamphlet and four 
different students’ leaflets and guide sheets. 
( Bristol-Myers) 

67. “Pupils Railroad Kit” available free to 
teachers of the 5th, 6th and 7th grades. Con- 
tains captioned pictures for scrapbooks, rail- 
road “Quiz” booklet, picture booklet, historical 
materials, and other information about the 
fascinating railroad business. Free “Teacher’s 
Kit” also available upon request 

69. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster in 
colors and a Set of 6 Posture Posters “These 
Sitting \mer'cans” in black and white. De- 
signed for use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining helpful posture. (American 
Secttae Company) 

70. One of the most exciting of the postwar 
plans is the new General Motors Technical 
Center at Detroit. General Motors offers free 
reprints of their advertisement which tells the 
story about it 

72. “Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out About It” 
is told in story form and would be helpful in 
the study of nutrition in the lower grades. 
Only one copy to a teacher. (National Dairy 
Council) 

74. Grade Teacher will assist you with sub- 
scriptions to any other magazines. Or, send 40c 
for a sample copy of The Grade Teacher 

75. Cadmus Books for Elementary 
Children is a graded list of good books for 
children—special edition of popular titles. (F 


M. Hale) 


School 


Use This Coupon 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
3c postage is enclosed for each item 


66 67 69. 70 72. 74 


checked 


Name 
\ddress State 
Subject taught Grade 
School address 


Enrollment: Boys 
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U. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION GETS INCREASE 


After a persistent and well-fought struggle 
for his plans to strengthen the U. S. Office of 
Education, Commissioner John W. Studebaker 
was granted an increase of $100,000 for t! 
coming year. Ninety thousand dollars are for 
salaries; the remainder for general expenses 
Original plans called for $616,000 increase for 
1946 with which to begin a 3-year-long over 
hauling of the entire structure of the office. 





SOCIAL SECURITY TO 
BY-PASS MOST TEACHERS 

Social Security coverage for teachers and 
other public and educational employees has 
been urged by the Social Security Board. Dur- 
ing the last five years such coverage has bee: 
written into various drafts of the long-pendi: 
Waener-Murray-Dingell bill. 

Latest version of this bill (H. R. 3293), how- 
ever, contains only mild doses of social securit) 
for teachers, namely: 

Teachers and other public employees would 
be exempt from compulsory provisions of old- 
age and survivors insurance to which industria 
employees are subject. 

Local governmental units, however, would 
be encouraged to enter into voluntary compacts 
with the Social Security Board. These com- 
pacts would require contributions from bot! 
employees and employer. Retirement benefits 
or survivors insurance payments to the family 
would be paid by the Social Security Board in 
accordance with the formula now used for the 
50,000,000 industrial workers. 

The Social Security Board, however, would 
be forbidden to enter into voluntary compacts 
with groups of teachers who are already mem- 
bers of any retirement, annuity, benefit or pen- 
sion plan. 





EXPERTS AGREE MENTAL 
TESTS GOOD BUT NOT PERFECT 

Intelligence tests provide a valuable, but not 
a perfect, method for classifying an individual's 
mental ability according to a majority of ex- 
perts participating in an American Magazine 
poll on whether such tests are worthwhile. 

“As a method of quickly sorting people in 
terms of their mental general intelligence, their 
alertness and ability to learn, the experts are 
almost unanimous in saying that the tests really 
do the job,” the American states. The experts 
participating in the poll represented a cross- 
section of the nation’s phychologists both 
military and civilian life. 

Here’s their voting on how well intelligence 
tests work. In the Armed Forces: extremely 
well, 7%; rather well, 81%; a slight help 
12%: no help, 0%. 

In business and industry: extremely we! 
7%; rather well, 60%: a slight help, 33%: 
help at all, 0%. 

In schools: extremely well, 19%: rather well 
78%; a slight help, 3%; and no help at all, 0% 
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ANNOUNCE $1,000 PRIZE COMPETITION 

The Nation’s Schools announces a $1,000 prize 
competition for an essay on the subject “How 
to gain public support for schools.” To stimulate 
thinking and action as to methods of obtaining 
better local and state support for public schools 
the magazine offers cash prizes to winners as 
follows: first prize, $400; second prize, $250; 
third prize, $100; and five prizes, each $50. 

Every member of the teaching profession is 
eligible to participate. The contest closes No- 
vember 15, 1945. For complete information 
write to The Nation’s Schools Prize Essay 
Contest, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 





UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 
Among the new publications announced by 
the U. S. Office of Education are the following: 
“More Firepower for Health Education,” Bul- 
letin 1945, No. 2, a 50-page bulletin prepared 
especially for high school teachers; “School 
Census, Compulsory Education, Child Labor”, 
Bulletin 1945, No. 1, a study of the many regu- 
lations and practices relating to child welfare 
services in the various states; “Social Leader- 
ship,” vocational division Bulletin No. 231, pre- 
sents in detailed form the outline of the course 

in the leading of discussion groups. 
All of these publications may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D. 
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I want an apple with a worm in it... 
for my biology teacher. 
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Hybrid 
Magnolia 


Give new beauty to your fingernails 
with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry, Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 
Its smoothness will delight you. 


10¢ plus tax. 


It’s She 
Lor: Laboratories, Paterson, N. J., Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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M.S. T.A. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Who is Eligible to Apply for Insurance? 

A member of the Association under 60 years of age. 

Why $1.00 Service Fee? 

For a small service fee of $1.00 a year per policy the Association takes care of 
all details in mailing notices, collecting premiums, and all other business in con- 
nection with the members’ insurance. 

Is a Medical Examination Required? 

None for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 if you are accepted as a standard risk and are 
under 45 years of age. Medical information, at the insurance company’s expense, 
is required for $4,000 or $5,000. 

Is This Assessment Insurance? 

No! There are no Assessments. Members pay only their own premiums plus 
the service fee. 

How Old is the Plan? 

Sixteen years. 

What Kind of Insurance is It? 

Life Insurance at low “group rates,” paying for death from any cause. It has 
no cash or loan value. 

Amounts Listed Below are Annual Premiums per $1,000 not including service 
fee of $1.00. 





Can It be Kept Indefinitely? 

Yes, for as long as membership is maintained in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and premiums are paid. The rates and benefits are not affected by 
changes of employment or residence. 

How Safe is This Insurance? 

One of the soundest legal-reserve companies underwrites the insurance. All 
claims, 265 in number, have been paid without delay. 

What is the Conversion Privilege? 

A member has the privilege of converting or changing Group Life Insurance, 
without a medical examination, into an individual life policy at standard rates. 

How Much Has Been Paid in Benefits? 

Over $866,000 since 1927. 


Write EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
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CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Clinton, Iowa 26th Year C. E. Cozzens, Mer. 








Teachers seeking advancement and exceptional salary opportunities should write for 


enrollment blank at once. Free enrollment. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 













DEAN JONES NAMED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
PRESIDENT AT MARYVILLE 














. . >. . : - ° Ta 
The appointment of Dean J. W. Jones as Maye end Bacon Po Sees 
President of the Maryville State Teachers Col- American Seating Company 266 
lege has just been announced by the Board 
of Regents of the College as this issue of the Association of American Railroads 295 
Magazine goes to press. Mr. Uel W. Lamkin 
was elected President Emeritus effective De- — Bristol-Mvers Company 269 
cember 1. : 
Dr. M. C. “Pete” Cunningham, professor of Clinton Teachers Agency 311 
education at the college was named Dean. 
Coca-Cola Company 275 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 









Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 





General Electric Company 
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General Motors Corporation 





Grolier Society 285 













Group Accident, Sickness and 
Hospitalization Insurance 270, 303 
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Group Life Insurance 











Hale and Company, E. M. Third Cover 
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Kansas City Power & Light Company 





B. 299 





Lippincott Company, J. 

For children forced to stay home from school 
not only radio but television will eventually [| orr Laboratories, Inc. 
bring instruction. Above is illustrated a table- 
top direct view television receiver as it carries Model Publishing Company ..., 302 
a lesson in model airplane construction for 
Willie who must stay home because of a quar- Pillsbury Mills, 
antine. 

Planet Pictures 304 
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Inc. 306 

















Pupils Reading Circle Second Cover 





CONVENTION VISITORS WELCOME 
We invite you to visit Ranken while in St. Louis ta : = 
attending the Teachers Convention. You will be Ranken Trade School 271 
shown through the shops in which veterans and 
non-veterans are being trained. The school hours ec. Fore : gC any 302 
are 8:30 a.m. to 4:10 p.m. Monday through Friday. Scott, Foresman ¢ Ompen) — 























Take advantage of your trip and learn about the : . ‘ai ‘ » 
only school of its kind in the State of Missouri Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 301 
which has helped thousands of young men prepare . : : ss 
themselves for a vocational career. You need this Westinghouse Electric Corporation . 283 

first-hand information to help you in your coun- 

— A Non-Profit Institution World Book Company 500 
THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF ys . 305 
MECHANICAL TRADES Wrigley, Jr., Co., Wm. 305 
4431 Finney Ave., St. Louis 13, Me. : ‘ — 02 
Young America Films, Inc. 293 
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EDITORIAL“ ce 


TEACHER AND INCIDENTAL TAX LEVIES BEFORE LEGISLATURE 


T axes LEVIED LOCALLY still supply the bulk of support for public 
schools. 

We are spending over 60 million dollars each year in educating 
Missouri children. Over 40 million dollars of this expenditure is 
raised by local tax levies. 

Our State Constitution of 1875 set as tax limits for teacher and 
incidental purposes $1.00 in high school districts and 65c in rural 
districts on each $100 of assessed valuation. The new Constitution 
greatly improves this situation and makes it possible for the General 
Assembly to enact legislation permitting boards of education to levy 
up to $1.00 in high school districts (89c in St. Louis City) and 65c 
in rural districts and any additional levy might be voted by two- 
thirds majority. Senate Bills No. 208 and 209 would put these pro- 
visions of the new Constitution into effect. 

Ample evidence exists to support those who seek tax leeway 
for schools. For the 1944-45 school year 523 high school districts 
voted the present maximum tax of $1.00 for teacher and incidental 
purposes and there were 256 high school districts voting a current 
building tax which is frequently used to supplement teacher and 
incidental funds. In rural districts 1694 were voting 65c or more. 
Under existing statutes these schools cannot make any additional 
financial effort to improve their educational programs by local initi- 
ative. Many districts want to do more for their children but there 
is no legal wav under existing laws. ; 

Many school boards have wisely dug deepvly into present 
balances, in order to keep the school doors open. Less effort would 
have found the children in these districts without competent teachers. 

These districts are looking to the General Assembly for help. 
They are not demanding additional State Aid for education but they 
are expecting the Legislature to liberalize the school tax law so more 
local effort will be possible. These districts face financial embarrass- 
ment unless something is done to relieve them. 

Certain interests fought fiercely in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to freeze the same school tax limits of the old Constitution in the 
new one. These same interests will probably oppose with the same 
vigor the tax liberalization possible under S. B. Nos. 208 and 209. 

Your Senator and your Representative need the facts upon 

| 

















which to base their final judgment. Be sure to write, telegraph, or 
see them in person soon. 
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